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ABSTRACT 


This  study  attempts  to  develop  appropriate  missions  for  the 
divisional  armored  cavalry  squadron  t'^nt  are  based  upon  the  needs 
of  its  parent  division,  and  to  identify  an  organization  and  equip- 
ment configuration  that  will  enable  the  armored  cavalry  squadron  to 
perform  these  missions  against  our  potential  adversaries. 

The  potential  adversaries  are  either  the  Soviet  Union  or  armies 
trained  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  greatest  threat  is  in  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East,  In  both  areas  U.S,  forces  and  th°ir  allies 
would  bo  faced  with  armies  numerically  superior  to  their  own. 

In  order  to  properly  oppose  these  forces  an  analysis  of  missions 
determined  that  the  screen,  delay,  flank  guard,  movement  to  contact/ 
zone  reconnaissance,  and  the  economy  of  force  offense  and  defense 
were  the  basic  missions  to  performed.  Other  missions  are  conduc- 
ted as  nart  of  or  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  basic  missions. 

The  covering  force  mission  includes  the  screen  and  delay. 

Three  typo  squadrons  were  selected  for  analysis;  a light  armor 
reconnaissance  squadron,  a heavy  armor  cavalry  squadron  and  the  cur- 
rent TOE  squadron  (modified).  These  squadrons  were  analyzed  per- 
forming the  required  missions  against  Soviet  forces  they  would  meet 
in  either  Europe  or  the  Middle  East, 

The  coi.'clusions  indicated  that  the  traditional  cavalry  missions 
of  reconnaissance,  security,  offense  and  defense  are  still  required, 
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that.  Lho  air  cavalry  troop  significantly  increased  the  performance 
of  any  type  squadron  and  that  the  heavy  armor  cavalry  squadron  with 
a modified  air  cavalry  troop  was  the  best  overall  squadron  uO  per- 
forn  the  required  missions. 
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CHAPTKR  1 


INTRODUCTION 

"Far  from  the  truth  lay  the  antique  assumption  that 
man  had  fathered  the  weapon.  The  weapon,  instead,  had 
fathered  man... And  if  all  human  istory  from  that  date 
has  turned  on  the  development  of  superior  weapons,  then 
j t is  for  very  sound  reason.  It  is  for  genetic  necessity. 

We  design  and  compete  with  our  weapons  as  birds  build  dis- 
tinctive nests, 

Man's  superior  weapon  is  mobility.  For  over  four  thousand 
years,  the  instrument  of  mobility,  either  flesh  and  blood  or  steel, 
has  been  the  horse.  The  union  of  man  and  horse  gave  birth  to  cav- 
alry, and  cavalry  has  been  the  instrument  of  superiority  in  combat, 

Ts  there  a cavalryman  whose  heart  does  not  skip  a beat  at 
hearing  Garryowen,  or  seeing  the  red  and  white  pennants  rippling  in 
the  wind?  Is  not  the  cavalryman  a super  soldier,  who  sees  and  is  not 
seen?  Does  he  not  kill,  and  fade  away  to  kill  again,  and  not  be 
killed?  Is  not  his  role  to  strike  at  the  decisive  time  and  place  on 
the  battlefield,  delivering  a mortal  blow  to  the  enemy? 

When  military  men  get  together,  they  frequently  argue  about  the 
missions,  employment  and  organization  of  the  cavalry  squadron.  One 
group  might  defend  reconnaissance  and  security  as  the  primary  role, 
while  another  will  maintain  that  it  should  be  another  tank  type, 
maneuver  battalion,  and  another  may  even  say  that  today's  cavalry 
squadron  is  little  more  than  a specialized  unit  with  limited  capa- 
bilities and  limited  missions,  A consensus  might  be  that  its  mobi- 
lity is  no  longer  superior  to  any  other  organization  on  the 
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/Vhat  is  cavalry'.  What  are  it.s  traditional  and  its  modern 
roles?  Porhap.s  the  answer  lies  .somewhere  in  between  the  modern  and 
traditional  roles,  or  perhaps  there  is  no  difference.  Perhaps  the 
cavalry  in  its  traditional  sense  is  bsolete.  The  latest  ideas 
from  our  Army  leadership  are  that  cavalry  is  primarily  a fighting 
force  and  should  be  equipped  for  that  role.  Unfortunatly  v/e  are 
not  able  to  battle  test  tactics  ana  combat  organizations  as  we 
choose.  Tactics  and  organizations  must  be  evalua.:ed  theoretically, 
and  rcc>-'nt  theoretic  fervor  has  brought  about  conclusions  that  may 
be  open  to  questions.  Military  an’,  civilian  leadership  is  now 
making  far-reaching  decisions  at  a rapid  nace,  and  hasty  decisions 
could  bo  costly.  Today's  battlefield  lethality,  changing  technol- 
ogy and  military  budget  restraints  create  problems  that  we  must 
solve  if  v/e  expect  to  be  successful  in  future  combat, 

r.COPE 

This  study  nddrossos  the  armored  cavalry  squadron  of  the 
.-irmored  and  mechanized  infantry  divisions.  The  mission  of  the 
divisional  squadron  may  differ  significantly  from  those  of  the 
.Mr.mored  cavalry  regi’ment.  Where  the  corps  armored  cavalry  regi- 
ment is  primari'’y  designed  to  operate  independently,  the  divi- 
.sional  cavalry  squadron  is  an  integral  part  of  the  division  and 
is  dependent  uno.i  the  division.  This  study  considers  missions 
appropriate  to  the  armored  and  mechanized  infantry  division 
ai-niorod  cavalry  squadron.  It  may  enable  you  to  draw  conclusions 
that  apply  to  all  cavalry  units. 


The  study  will  considei’  personnel 
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nnd  f'quipmenL  presently  in,  or  planned  for  the  squadron,  and  its 
parent  division's  personnel  and  equipment, 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

There  is  doubt  that  the  divisional  armored  cavalry  squadron  is 
presently  organized  or  equipped  to  perform  potential  missions,  or 
that  its  missions  are  appropriate  to  its  potential.  The  problem  is: 

To  develop  appropriate  missions  for  the  divisional  armored  cavalry 
squadron  that  are  based  upon  the  needs  of  its  parent  division,  and 
to  identify  an  organization  and  equipment  configuration  tba<:  il 

enable  it  to  perform  these  missions  against  our  potential  adver- 
saries. 


ASSUMPTIONS 

Our  present  over  all  mobility  is  equal  to,  or  less  than  that 
of  the  Soviet  Army  and  its  allies. 

The  armored  and  mechanized  infantry  division  will  be  employed 
primarily  against  Soviets  or  Soviet  trained  forces  in  either  Europe 
or  the  Fiddle  East, 

The  troop  strength  of  the  U,S,  Army  will  remain  relatively 
stable  in  the  immediate  future, 

DEFINITIONS 

Cavalry  can  be  defined  as:  (1)  Soldiers  that  are  horse  or 

vehicle  mounted.  (R)  A specialized  organization  designed  for 
reconnaissance  and  security,  (5)  A mounted  combat  arm  capable  of 
using  mobility  and  combined  arms  capability  to  operate  over  widely 


dispersed  areas  in  a wide  variety  of  roles,  encompassing  all  types  of 
air  and  ground  combat  activities. 

Mobility  is  movement,  Superior  mobility  is  defined  as  the 
ability  to  outm.aneuver  an  opponent  through  speed  and  tactics.  It 
enables  the  commander  to  inflict  sub' tantial  damage  on  an  enemy  force 
by  delivering  fire  and  shock  effect  at  the  right  time  and  place.  It 
can  be  used  in  attack,  defense,  or  delay  to  secure  a force  from  de- 
tection or  damage,  or  it  can  be  used  to  detect  and  report  the  loca- 
tion or  intention  of  an  enemy  force.  Mobility  can  be  by  foot,  ground 
vehicle,  or  aircraft, 

fire,  or  firepower,  is  the  ability  to  place  weapons  fire  on  a 
target. 

Shock  is  the  use  of  mobility  and  fire  to  disrupt  an  enemy  force 
by  surprise  and  dynamic  action  where  and  when  least  expected. 

Freedom  of  maneuver  is  freedom  of  action,  or  the  ability  to 
move  over  the  battlefield  without  being  effectively  hindered  by  an 
enemy  force, 

A delaying  action  trades  space  for  time.  In  a rearward  movement 
the  delaying  force  attempts  to  cause  the  advancing  force  to  think  it 
has  mot  the  main  force.  It  compels  the  advancing  force  to  deploy 
repeatedly,  echelon  its  artillery,  and  take  losses,  while  the 
delaying  force  avoids  loss  of  its  freedom  of  maneuver, 

HETKODS 

This  study  will  take  a logical  approach  to  solving  the  problem 
because  a data  analysis  would  be  impractical  and  would  not  measure 
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jnlan;;ible  combe.t  multipiicrB.  The  subject  of  cavalry  is  a broad 
area,  and  v/hil  e starting  with  a broad  topic  this  study  will  narrov/  to 
a more  fjpcciric  examination  of  the  armored  and  mechani^ed  infantry  di- 
vision armored  cavalry  squadron. 

The  study  will  begin  with  a she  review  of  cavalry  history  show- 
ing that  there  have  been  historic  trends  and  cycles  in  the  employment 
of  cavalry,  as  technology  and  tactical  need  have  forced  these  cycles 
and  trends.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  this  history  will  be  applica- 
ble to  the  armored  and  mechanized  infantry  division  armored  cavalry 
squadron. 

Chapter  Three  will  examine  the  Army  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  will 
thus  narrow  the  study  to  a specific  opponent  force.  It  will  look  at 
this  force  in  offensive,  defensive  and  retrograde  opeiations  to  de- 
termine strengths  and  weaknesses  in  its  system.  It  may  also  indicate 
principles  of  emnloyment,  and  equipment  configurations  that  are 
adaptable  to  our  own  forces. 

In  Chapter  Four  we  v/ill  inspect  our  own  employm^ent  principles 
of  attack,  defense,  and  delay,  organization  and  equipment.  I will 
sel(?ct  throe  type  cavalry  squadron  organizations  for  discussion  in 
Chapter  Five. 

Final  conclusions  will  not  be  drawn  during  the  examination  of 
the  two  armies  but  will  be  accomplished  by  an  evolutionary  process 
during  the  discussion  chapter.  I will  then  determine  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  different  organizations  and  equipment  combina- 
tions by  comparing  ours  against  Soviet  tactics  and  our  own  needs. 
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The  recommendations  will  be  a refinment  of  the  conclusions. 
The  study  will  stress  the  use  of  equipment  and  personnel  pre- 
sently available  within  the  armored  and  mechanized  infantry  divi- 
sion and  its  armored  cavalry  squadron.  The  study  may,  however, 
determine  that  personnel  and  equipmei  not  presently  available  is 
required. 


CHAPTER  1 
FOOTNOTE 

^^obert  Ardrey.  African  Genesis.  (New  York,  N.Y. : Dell 

1961),  p.  31. 


CHAPTER  P 


EVOLUTION  OF  CAVALRY 
INTRODUCTION 

We  emphaisze  the  use  of  historical  examples,  believing  that  we 
should  learn  from  the  past#  Bo  we  learn  from  the  past,  or  do  we  only 
reinforce  our  prejudices?  It  has  been  difficult  not  to  choose  his- 
torical incidents  that  prove  ray  own  beliefs.  This  study  of  history 
will  attempt  to  give  insight  into  the  development  of  cavalry  and  not 
try  to  enforce  any  personal  biases.  It  will  attempt  to  show  that 
throughout  history  some  soldiers  have  perceived  the  need  to  change 
and  others  have  not.  You  might  think  some  of  the  historians  were 
speakir.g  today.  This  review  will  also  attempt  to  prbvide  a base  for 
further  research. 


HISTORY 

It  is  hard  to  determine  cavalry's  exact  beginning,  but  it  is 

considered  to  be  the  first  mounting  of  soldiers  on  a horse  or  the 

horse  drawn  chariot.  Some  historians  believe  the  Chinese  first  used 

1 

horse  mounted  soldiers  as  early  as  2b00  B,C, 

The  fighting  at  the  siege  of  Troy  had  warrior  chiefs  called  cav- 
alry, or  horsemen,  in  the  front  line.  The  worst  soldiers  were  placed 
in  the  second  line,  while  the  phalanx  of  foot  soldiers,  the  mainstay, 
formed  the  rear  or  third  line.  On  approaching  the  enemy,  the  chiefs 
tried  to  first  wound  or  kill  their  opponents  by  throwing  javelins, 
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Upon  coming  closer,  they  struck  with  the  long  spear  from  the  chariot. 
They  then  dismounted,  and  the  real  struggle  took  place  on  foot  with 

p 

the  second  line  and  the  phalanx  entering  into  the  battle, " There 

were  a number  of  reasons  for  this  method  of  using  the  chariot:  (1) 

Poor  horsemanship,  (2)  A means  of  de''  vering  shock  action,  (3)  A 

means  of  retreat  or  evacuation  of  the  wounded  chief. 

The  Qreek-Persian  battles  demonstrated  that  an  exclusively 

dismounted  army  was  highly  susceptible  to  the  superior  mobility  and 

flexibility  of  the  horse  soldier.  When  the  Greeks  marched  through 

the  Isthmus  to  attack  Mardonius  they  had  no  cavalry  with  them.  The 

Persians,  and  their  allies  the  Thebans,  had  large  numbers  of  cavalry 

troops.  The  Persians  charged  the  Greek  lines  with  squadrons  of  cav- 

airy  and  inflicted  numerous  casualties,-^ 

One  night  the  Persian  cavalry  was  sent  out  to  interdict  Greek 

supply  lines.  The  cavalrymen  came  upon  a resupply  convoy  of  500 

animals  carrying  provisions  from  the  Peloponesus  to  the  Grecian 

army.  The  Persians  attacked,  killed  most  of  the  animals  and  the  es- 

L 

cort,  and  carried  the  supplies  back  to  their  own  lines.  This  may 
well  be  the  first  time  cavalry  was  used  to  conduct  long  range  oper- 
ations against  an  enemy's  lines  of  communications. 

The  battle  of  Plataea  was  a Greek  victory,  however,  the  Persian 
cavalry  covered  their  retreat  and  kept  the  Persians  from  suffering 
a total  defeat.  The  Persians  obviously  realized  that  the  mobility 
of  their  cavalry  could  force  the  Greeks  inco  battles  of  attrition 
while  the  main  body  of  their  troops  escaped,-^ 

Alexander  learned  from  the  losses  suffered  by  the  earlier 


Greek  armies  and  organized  his  own  cavalry.  In  the  battle  of 
Arbela,  351  R.C,  Alexander  led  7000  of  the  Macedonian  cavalry  into 
a gap  in  the  Persian  army  and  by  this  daring  maneuver  routed  the 
enemy.  Alexander's  cavalry  was  credited  with  being  the  decisive 
element  in  his  victory,^  He  had  a It  ge  force  of  cavalry.  It  con- 
sisted of  heavy  cavalry,  which  fought  at  close  quarters  with  swords 
and  lances,  and  light  cavalry,  which  stood  back  harassing  the  enemy 
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by  shooting  bows  and  arrows  and  throwing  javelins. 

The  effectiveness  of  a mobile  force,  using  the  principles  of 
speed  and  shock,  was  recognized  by  Hannibal,  During  the  battle  of 
Trebbia,  218  B.C.,  and  Cannae,  2l6  B,C,,  his  Carthaginian  cavalry, 

O 

"completely  dislocated  the  Roman  legions  by  rear  attack,"  The 
Romans  had  not  learned  from  the  Persian-Greek  wars,  but  the 
Carthaginians  had. 

The  cause  of  these  Roman  defeats  was  perceived  by  Scipio 

Africanus,  who  organized  and  trained  a Roman  cavalry  force.  This 

force  boat  Hasdrubal,  at  Llipa,  in  205  B,C.,  by  double  envelopment 

carried  out  by  cavalry  and  infantry.  He  then  defeated  Hannibal  at 

Zama,  in  202  B,C,  by  fixing  him  in  front  with  infantry,  and  strik- 

g 

ing  at  his  rear  with  cavalry. 

Improvements  in  equipment  came  more  slowly  than  did  the  meth- 
ods of  employing  forces.  In  306  A.D  saddles  were  introduced  al- 
lowing the  soldier  to  stabilize  himself  on  the  horse.  Horse- 
shoes that  gave  the  horse  the  ability  to  move  over  more  diverse 
types  of  terrain  with  less  fear  of  injury  were  developed  in 
/|80  A.D.  Stirrups  came  into  existance  in  the  5th  century  A.D, 
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Thny  t;nablc  the  hornenan  to  remain  on  the  horse  v/hile  fighting  or 
firing,  even  when  heavily  engaged.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  in  our 
day  of  rapid  technological  change,  that  such  simple  refinements 
took  three  thousand  years  to  develop. 

Later  developments  included  the  -e  of  a primitive  firearm  by 
the  mounted  soldier,  but  the  firearm  was  not  very  accurate,  Genghis 
Khan  introduced  the  artillery  fire  preparation  prior  to  the  cavalry 
attack,  and  additional  shock  to  the  battlefield. 

The  elitism  of  cavalry  came  about  during  the  middle  ages,  as 
cavalry  was  the  only  efficient  fighting  force.  It  consisted  mostly 
of  members  of  the  nobility  v/ho  could  afford  horses  and  armor.  The 
serfs  were  relegated  to  infantry  and  support  roles.  We  had  finally 
come  to  a time  in  history  where  weapons  systems  had  become  so  ex- 
pensive that  their  use  became  limited. 

Mounted  fighting  reached  a low  ebb  during  this  time.  The 
horsemen  v/ore  such  heavy  armor  that  the  charge  was  made  at  the  trot, 
and  most  casualties  v/ere  caused  by  the  armor  rather  than  enemy 
action: 


"The  cavalry  of  this  epoch,  literally  Ironclad, 
had  reduced  mobility  to  a minimum,  and  in  seeking  pro- 
tection from  his  foes  had  well-nigh,  in  return,  deprived 
himself  of  the  nower  of  effecting  injury  to  his  enemies. 
Invincible,  when  opposed  to  the  miserable,  unarmored 
foot  troops  of  his  time,  he  was  unable  to  penetrate  the 
armor  of  an  opposing  cavalier,  and  warfare  between  men- 
at-arms  had  become  almost  bloodless, ,, At  the  Italian 
battle  of  Zagonari,  in  lh25>  the  only  men  who  lost  their 
lives  were  three  knights  who  having  fallen  from  their 
horses,  were  drowned  in  a morass.  At  Agincourt,  some  of 
tlie  French  knights,  being  unhorsed  and  unable  to  rise 
from  the  mud,  were  ridden  over  and  suffocated,"^® 
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In  an  effort  to  reduce  casualties  and  protect  the  weapon,  they  had 
actually  made  it  more  vulnerable.  Any  advantage  in  mobility  wai 
lost.  Wars  became  exercises  in  maneuver,  political  and  financial 
attrition,  and  little  action. 

An  old  concept  was  reaffirmed  w’  "n,  "Marshal  de  Brissac,  1584- 

1606,  formed  a corps  of  mounted  infantry,  called  'dragoons* 

trained  to  fight  either  on  horseback  or  on  foot,"'^  and  when 

Charles  XII  of  Sweden,  "abolished  all  use  of  defensive  armor  and 

the  use  of  firearms  on  horseback,  and  armed  his  cavalry  with  the 

long  straight  sword,  especially  adapted  to  thrusting.  He  taught 
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his  cavalry  to  charge  the  enemy  at  full  speed,"  These  two  leaders 
recognized  that  battles  could  only  be  won  by  dscisive  combat.  They 
understood  that  mobility,  shock  and  flexibility  had  to  be  returned 
to  the  battlefield, 

U S,  Cavalry  tradition  was  established  by  a Virginian,  Harry 
Lee,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  He  was  nicknamed  "Light  Horse" 
Harry  Lee,  because  he  used  light  horses  and  lightly  armed  troops. 

His  cavalry  was  used  in  what  we  now  call  an  economy  of  force  role, 
because  of  the  numerical  inferiority  of  the  colonial  troops  to 
their  opponents,  Lee's  cavalry  were  masters  of  reconnaissance, 
delay,  trap,  and  charge,  operating  both  mounted  and  dismounted. 
Because  of  Lee's  skill,  the  expression,  "you  never  see  a dead  cav- 
alryman," became  common, 

Napoleon's  use  of  cavalry  was  impressive,  "He  knew  how  to 
turn  tha  scale  of  victory  by  pouring  torrents  of  well-drilled 
horsemen  upon  a whole  wing  of  an  opposing  army,  to  sweep  it  from 
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the  field  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers  and  impetuosity*'^  Kis  cav- 
alry had  multiple  tasks.  They  screened  his  main  forces  from  the 
enemy  while  keeping  him  constantly  aware  of  the  enemy's  locations 
and  intentions.  Using  the  lance  and  firing  from  the  horse  in  the 
charge,  they  created  the  necessary  1 'e  and  shock  to  cause  the  en- 
emy lines  to  break.  It  was  not  until  he  met  the  irregular  tactics 
cf  the  Russian  Cossacks,  who  stripped  away  his  reconnaissance 
screen,  that  he  was  rendered  helpless.  This  led  to  his  ultimate 
defeat.  These  battles  might  be  considered  classic,  since  the  rigid 
tactical  formations  used  by  the  French  cavalry  were  no  match  for  the 
Cossack  irregular  maneuver  called  the  "lava"  that  allowed  them  to 
keep  the  initiative.  They  exploited  the  wsaknesses  of  the  rigid 
French  battle  alignments  and  attacked  relentlessly.  The  lava: 

",,, Produced  an  impression  of  baffling  incoherence. 

General  Moran  who  took  part  in  almost  every  one  of 
Napoleon's  campaigns  commented  on  Cossacks:  "These  sav- 

age riders  have  no  formations,  no  alignments,  and  do  not 
present  that  precise  regularity  in  movements  which  is  so 
highly  respected  in  our  army.  What  a beautiful  sight 
our  cavalry  presented  when,  glistening  in  the  rays  of 
summer  sunshine,  it  proudly  deployed  its  slender  lines 
on  the  shores  of  Niemn!  And  how  sad  it  is  to  think  that 
these  masterly  evolutions,  which  tired  out  the  horses, 
proved  to  be  completely  useless  against  these  Cossacks 
whom  everybody  despised  beforehand,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
accomplished  more  than  any  other  cavalry,' 

And  another  of  Napoleon's  veterans,  de  Braque  says: 

'Some  officers,  especially  those  without  battle  experi- 
ence, make  a point  of  speaking  about  Cossacks  contemptu- 
ously, Don't  believe  them.  Ask  Sould,  Gerard;  ask  any 
seasoned  campaigner.  They  will  tell  you  that  the  light 
cavalry,  which  surrounds  the  enemy  with  an  impenetrable 
veil  of  vigilance,  which  exhausts  him,  which  always 
strikes,  and  almost  invariably  evades  the  counter  blow, 
fulfills  every  goal  that  any  light  cavalry  should  strive 
to  accomplish, "'4 
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The  introduction  oi  the  rifled  barrel  made  infantry  and  ar- 
tillery more  deadly  at  increased  ranges.  This  innovation  would 
eventually  force  a reconsideration  of  tactical  principles.  Most 
armies  would  have  to  learn  this  for  themselves  in  combat.  The 
charge  of  the  light  brigade  at  Balak  ve,  although  courageous,  re- 
confirmed the  lethality  -jf  the  rifle  and  artillery  against  a cavalry 
charge  of  massed  and  rigid  formations. 

During  the  American  Civil  War,  the  Southern  cavalry  was  more 
effective  than  the  Northern  cavalry  because  of  the  Southerner's 
familiarity  with  the  horse  and  firearm.  Perhaps  more  importantly, 
they  were  more  innovative  and  quicker  to  learn.  They  realized  the 
vulnerability  of  a cavalry  charge  against  modern  weaponry,  MG  John 
H,  Morgan,  a Kentuckian,  was  the  first  to  realize  the  value  of 
mounted  riflemen  who  could  move  rapidly  and  fight  either  on  foot  or 
mounted  as  the  occasion  demanded,'^  General  Morgan  had  simply 
adopted  the  technique  of  Marshal  de  Brissac's  "dragoons," 

T.ong  into  the  war  the  Northern  cavalry  persisted  in  its  use  of 
the  saber  in  the  charge,  while  the  Southern  cavalry  favored  the  ri- 
fle and  pistol, 

"So  strong  was  this  *‘eeling  in  the  West  at  the 
outset  of  the  war,  that  the  hastily  raised  and  imper- 
fectly equipped  Southern  cavalry,  armed  as  they  often 
were  at  first  simply  with  double  barreled  fowling 
pieces  loaded  with  slugs,  would  charge  at  speed  at  a 
line  of  hostile  cavalry,  firing  both  barrels  into  the 
enemy's  faces,  and  would  then  dash  through,  striking 
with  the  bu-ts  of  their  guns,"^6 

The  South  was  able  to  use  its  cavalry  effectively  throughout 
the  war,  with  some  exceptions  e,g,  Stewart's  extended  raid  at 


(leLlyuburK,  by  rnnklnff  long  mnrchea  to  conduct  raids,  conducting 
tactical  reconnaissance,  and  actions  in  the  enemy  rear.  Although 
the  Northern  cavalry  made  significant  improvements  in  tactical  em- 
ployment during  the  latter  stages  of  the  war,  it  was  only  by  using 
masses  o^  ■ .'airy  and  infantry,  that  ‘he  North  could  crush  the 
Southern  army. 

After  the  Civil  War,  the  U,S,  cavalry  was  sent  out  to  tame  the 
Western  frontier,  subdue  the  Indians  and  be  forgotten.  The  Western 
American  Indians  were  perhaps  some  of  history's  greatest  light  cav- 
alry, They  were  excellent  in  the  ambush,  trap,  raid  and  delay. 
Their  reconnaissance  techniques  were  extraordinary  and  U,S,  cavalry 
units  found  that  it  was  highly  beneficial  to  use  Indians  as  their 
own  scouts* 

The  cavalryman  of  the  Indian  Wars  faced  incredible  hardships 

for  low  pay  and  little  recognition.  It  was  a war  of  skirmishes  and 

attrition,  long  marches  and  small  patrols  often  led  by  a Lieutenant 
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or  a Sergeant,  It  was  not  unusual  for  them  to  be  forced  to  eat 
captured  Indian  horses  or  their  own  troop  horses. 

General  George  Crook's  method  of  fighting  vhe  Indian  was  the 
relentless  pursuit  and  harassment  until  he  was  too  tired  to  fight. 
Against  Crazy  Horse: 

"The  Sioux  skirmished  against  Crook's  column  and 
lost  four,  wounding  three  of  the  Army  in  the  process. 

It  wasn't  a big  battle,  it  wasn't  the  wipe  out  that 
had  been  hoped  for;  but  it  fell  ri  ;ht  into  Crook's 
standard  pattern  of  hov/  to  force  hostiles  off  the  war 
path;  get  on  their  tail,  stay  there,  destroy  their 
winter  supplies  and  they  will  surrender,"! 8 

This  was  typical  of  Crook's  method  of  fighting,  although  the  battle 


wai!  noLhltiK  more  than  a akirmlBh,  It  wan  a 1 no  a classic  example  of 
the  type  of  action  cavalry  could  fight,  the  constant  pursuit  and 
harassment. 

Two  defeats,  General  Custer's  and  that  of  an  obscure  Captain 
named  Fetterman,  proved  once  more  th;,  mobile  forces  fighting  in  a 
place  of  their  own  choosing  will  destroy  forces  that  fail  to  secure 
themselves,  even  if  that  force  is  cavalry, 

European  tacticians  failed  to  profit  from  the  lessons  of  the 
American  Civil  War.  LTG.  Frederick  von  Bernhardi,  commander  of  the 
German  Seventh  Division,  in  opposition  to  current  thought,  wrote  in 
1902; 

"The  increased  power  of  weapons  in  use  offers 
greater  advantages  to  the  local  defense.  The  pros- 
pects of  success  in  the  direct  frontal  attack  of 
strong  positions  have  diminished  enormously.  The 
assailant,  therefore,  no  longer  able  to  succeed  by 
frontal  attack,  is  compelled  to  endeavor  to  work 
around  the  enemy's  flanks,  and  thus  exercise  pres- 
sure upon  his  communications,"! 9 

It  appeared  that  current  thinking  still  favored  the  direct  frontal 
attack  even  though  forward  thinking  tacticians  like  von  Bernhardi 
could  see  the  problems. 

In  World  War  T,  after  the  German  offensive  halted,  and  the 
battle  lines  stabilised,  tactics  centered  around  the  use  of  massed 
artillery  and  massed  forces  making  frontal  attacks. 

Horse  Cavalry  was  employed  in  World  War  I with  some  successes. 
There  were  occasions  where  cavalry  charges  to  the  rear  of  a re- 
treating fCi’Oe,  or  against  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  as  part  of  a 
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counterattack  were  beyond  all  expectation.  When  properly  employed, 
the  cavalry  had  significant  value.  In  most  instances  however,  the 
horse  soldier,  unsupported  by  a combined  arms  team,  was  over-matched 
against  the  machinegun,  rifle,  and  massed  artillery.  The  tank  made 
its  first  appearance  and  showed  grea  promise  in  overcomming  the 
effects  of  artillery  and  machinegun  fire.  World  War  I signalled  a 
somewhat  premature  end  of  horse  cavalry.  Marshal  Foch  stated  pro- 
phetically: 

"The  next  war  will  begin  as  the  last  war  ended — 

WITH  MOVEMENT. "20 

After  more  than  four  thousand  years,  the  horse  seemed  to  be 
useless  as  a combat  multiplier.  World  War  I was  the  beginning  of 
the  age  of  the  motorized  vehicle,  the  airplane  and  the  tank,  but  it 
would  take  the  U.S.  Array  a long  time  to  realize  the  implications  of 
this  war. 

Following  World  War  I there  was  much  controveisy  over  horse 
cavalry.  Many  nations  converted  to  motorized  reconnaissance  units 
and  kept  only  small  horse  cavalry  units  for  ceremonial  purposes. 

The  emphasis  was  now  placed  on  large  armored  forces  that  would 
perform  the  traditional  cavalry  roles.  The  controversy  continued 
in  the  U.S,  Army  until  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  Maj,  Robert 
W.  Grow,  who  was  later  to  become  General,  wrote  in  1937: 

"One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  success  of 
some  of  the  great  armies  of  former  times  is  again  ap- 
parent, From  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  their  fighting 
strength  was  vested  in  highly  mobile  units.  Those  not 
only  served  to  cover  the  strategic  and  tactical  maneu- 
ver of  the  main  force  but  also  exerted  decisive  influence 
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in  battle  when  at  the  critical  time  and  place  their 
highly  mobile  fighting  power  was  employed  to  decide 
the  issue.  The  highly  mobile  fighting  element  of  an 
army  is  its  cavalry, , .The  application  of  mechanization 
to  warfare  has  not  altered  missions,  but  its  applica- 
tion to  cavalry  hac  materially  assisted  the  latter  to 
carry  out  its  missions.  We  hear  of  "moto-mechanized" 
divisions,  "mobile"  divisions,  the  "Panzer  Corps," 
etc.  It  seems  to  be  the  fashio’  of  the  times  to  apply 
a mechanical  name  to  these  units.  But  have  new  mis- 
sions been  developed  for  them?  Not  at  all.  They  are 
designed  to  carry  out  cavalry  missions,,. 

Reconnaissance  and  its  attendant  duties  are  often 
of  primary  importance  for  a time  and  are  rightly  dele- 
gated to  Cavalry  but  when  the  critical  battle  is  en- 
tered upon,  the  skillful  commander  has  hie  cavalry  in 
hand  for  its  primary  mission,  to  fight, "21 

The  last  Cavalry  chief  MG  John  K,  Herr  spoke  before  a 
Congressional  committee  in  1939,  and  maintained  that  horse  cavalry 
had  "stood  the  acid  test  of  war,"  whereas  the  motor  elements  advocated 
by  some  to  replace  it  had  not.  On  the  role  of  cavalry.  General  Herr 
declared  that  those  "who  wish  to  reduce  cavalry  to  a purely  recon- 
naissance arm,  are  entirely  wrong,  unless  reconnaissance  is  the  only 
mission  which  cavalry  can  perform,"  To  Herr,  reconnaissance  was  im- 
portant to  cavalry,  but  was  not  its  primary  mission,  "While  cavalry 
must  fight  in  carrying  out  its  mission  of  reconnaissance,  pursuit  and 
covering,"  he  reasoned,  "it  must  also  fight  in  cooperation  with 

the  Tther  ground  arms  to  further  the  accomplishment  of  the  main  mis- 
22 

sion,"  This  was  later  prover-  to  be  essentially  true  by  the  Russian 
cavalry  and  composite  U,S.  units  that  were  organized  during  the  war. 
The  German  Blitzkrieg  of  Europe  brought  about  some  accelerated 
organizational  change  within  the  U,S,  cavalry.  Most  units  were 
converted  to  armored  forces,  then  armored  divisions,  or  reconnais- 
sance units.  Although  all  of  these  forces  were  controlled  by  the 
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Cavalry  Branch,  they  were  not  all  cavalry.  The  new  "armor  officers" 
did  not  all  share  the  same  heritage.  Armored  forces  that  were  em- 
ployed in  some  of  the  traditional  cavalry  functions  were  able  to  win 
numerous  battles  during  the  war.  Actual  cavalry  employment  by  the 
U,S,  Army  was  limited. 

The  majority  of  cavalry  missions  were  defensive  missions,  def- 
ensive combat,  delaying,  and  holding  of  key  terrain.  Their  use  in 
the  offense  was  only  10  percent  of  the  total  missions,  Reconnais- 

25 

sance  missions  were  only  3 percent  of  the  total,  (Cavalry  employ- 
ment by  other  armies  show  that  this  might  have  been  a mistake,) 

"Mai shal  Zhukov,  generally  regarded  as  the  outstanding  Russian 
general  of  World  War  II  is  quoted  as  having  said,  that  one  of  the 
important  reasons  for  the  defeat  of  the  German  armies  in  their  at- 
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tack  against  Russia  was  that  they  had  no  cavalry,"  General  Hawkins, 
the  author  of  this  article,  makes  some  other  very  strong  statements 
in  regard  to  this: 

"The  Germans  failed  to  take  Moscow  in  1941  largely 
because  they  lacked  enough  cavalry  to  protect  the  flanks 
of  their  spearheads  against  the  attacks  of  the  Russian 
cavalry.  The  subsequent  German  disasters, , .were  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  activities  of  the  Russian  tank-cav- 
alry teams  and  the  lack  of  German  cavalry  which  might  have 
neutralized  their  efforts,,. 

During  the  tremendous  sweeps  made  by  our  armored 
forces  through  France,  Belgium  and  Germany  in  1945,  the 
Germane  constantly  were  being  caught  by  surprise  because 
they  were  without  cavalry,,, If  we  had  been  fighting  cav- 
alry-minded Russians  the  situation  would  have  been  far 
different. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  what  the  Germans 
could  have  done  if  they  had  had  a large  force  of  cavalry 
available  when  they  broke  through  our  lines  in  the  Belgium 
Bulge, "25 


Although  Marshal  Zhukov  did  not  specifically  mention  horse 
cavalry  it  is  made  quite  clear  in  a series  of  articles  in  the  1944- 
1945  issues  of  The  Cavalry  Journal,  highlighting  the  successes  of 
the  Soviet  Army's  tank-horse  cavalry  team,  that  he  was  speaking  of 
horse  cavalry.  General  Hawkins  also  oes  not  specifically  mention 
horses  but  his  comments  from  the  same  article  as  the  Zhukov  quote, 
implies  horse  cavalry,  I feel  that  the  message  could  be  applied  to 
mechanized  cavalry  also.  To  me,  it  seems,  that  the  particular  error 
of  the  German  Array  was  not  employing  cavalry,  and  that  the  type  of 
cavalry  was  incidental,  I think,  however,  that  Zhukov  and  Hawkins 
would  say  that  they  meant  both  employment  and  eauipment. 

Reflecting  on  the  use  of  cavalry  in  World  War  II,  numerous 
ooinions  were  expressed  by  military  leaders  and  theorists.  Some  of 
these  comments  apply  equally  to  horse  and  mechanized  units,  some  do 
not.  The  following  are  comments  that  I felt  significant  for  con- 
sideration; 

"The  principle  of  Soviet  tactics  in  the  employment 
of  cavalry  is  not  to  be  influenced  by  the  respective 
merits  of  horse  and  motor  but  by  their  aggregate  merits,,. 

In  tanks,  cavalry  has  acquired  a steel  shield  with 
which  it  can  cover  itself  during  battle  and  become  a 
powerful  battering  ram  for  breaking  and  destroying  the  en- 
emy's combat  formations, "26 

"Along  the  mountainous  Fifth  Army  front  in  Italy,  where 
men  deal  with  realities,  not  theory,  mounted  reconnaissance 
troops  of  the  3d  Infantry  Division,  under  the  direction  of 
cavalrymen,  have  made  a dramatic  and  valuable  contribution 
to  the  drive  on  Rome. 

More  horses  and  cavalrymen  are  joining  other  units  of 
the  Fifth  Army,  The  explanation  is  simple:  A motorized 

vehicle  is  no  better  than  its  terrain;  a horse  is, "27 
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Field  Marshal  Rommel  was  to  comment  in  his  writings: 

"The  fact  of  the  mechanization  of  all  human  exis- 
tence is  equally  valid  for  the  science  of  war.  The  tac- 
tical leader  of  the  fiture,  who  will  decide  the  battle — 
for  the  main  emphasis  of  future  battles  will  be  on  the 
tactical  distruction  of  the  enemy's  fighting  power — will 
need  not  only  mental  gifts  of  a high  order,  but  also 
great  strength  of  character  if  * is  to  be  a match  for 
his  task.  Because  of  the  great  tactical  possibilities 
which  motorization  offers  it  will  in  future  be  impos- 
sible to  make  more  than  a rough  forcast  of  the  course 
of  a battle, "28 

When  General  Patton  returned  from  Europe,  he  spoke  to  the  War 
Department  regarding  the  use  of  horse  cavalry: 

"If  we'd  had  a brigade  or  a division  of  horse  cav- 
alry in  Tunisia  and  Sicily,  the  bag  of  Germans  would  have 
been  bigger  because  cavalry  can  conduct  a pursuit  faster 
than  infantry.  He  added  that  it  was  simply  a question  of 
speed  and  mobility.  As  good  as  U,S,  armor  was,  the 
General  continued,  the  war  still  could  have  used  some  horses, "29 

Amrom  H,  Katz,  writing  for  the  Rand  Corporation  in  1965>  said: 

"Now  what  about  reconnaissance  and  World  War  II? 

Well,  we  did  have  a bunch  of  pretty  smart  people  in- 
volved, If  we  examine  the  course  of  that  war  we  find 
that  we  entered  the  war  with  a set  of  aircraft,  a kind 
of  training  method,  some  doctrine,  some  dogma,  some 
principles,  some  practice,  some  organization,  and  seme 
understanding  or  preconception  of  how  reconnaissance 
was  to  be  employed.  Mot  a single  one  of  these  elements 
survived  the  war;  neither  equipment,  nor  practice,  nor 
theory,  nor  principles,  nor  aircraft,,, 

I am  nlowlVj  and  with  faltering  steps,  leading  up 
to  the  suggestion  that  what  we  need  above  all  in  any 
future  limited  war  is  improvisation  on  the  spot.  Does 
this  mean  we  should  do  no  thinking  until  we  get  there? 

Of  course  not.  But  most  of  the  kind  of  thinking  I have 
seen  is  so  structured  and  so  rigid  that  if  we  run  up 
against  situations  that  require  changes  we  will  be  un- 
able to  make  them,  having  been  locked  in  by  a belief  in 
the  divine  origin  of  the  plans  and  programs  and  studies 
which  we  have  been  swallowing  and  in  which  we  have  been 
wallowing  for  low  these  many  years, "50 
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The  conclusion  of  World  War  II  found  enemy  armed  forces  des- 
troyed and  the  begjnning  of  an  almost  total  disarmament  of  the 
allied  powers,  except  the  Soviet  Army,  The  Soviet  Union  continued 
to  build  its  forces  and  embarked  on  a program  of  territorial  expan- 
sion. Soviet  expansionism  caused  gra’  concern  among  many  nations, 
which  would  do  little  more  than  rely  on  the  United  States  to  deter 
the  Soviets  with  the  threat  of  massive  nuclear  retaliation. 

During  the  disarmament  period,  U.S.  cavalry  units  consisted 
primarily  of  divisional  reconnaissance  battalions  and  constabulary 
forces  until  four  armored  cavalry  regiments  were  organized  in  1948. 

The  invasion  of  South  Korea  by  North  Korea  stimulated  a partial  re- 
armament and  mobilization  of  both  the  United  States  and  its  allies, 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  new  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
alliance.  A fifth  armored  cavalry  regiment  was  organized  in  1951 • 

No  armored  cavalry  regiments  were  deployed  to  Korea.  The  only  U.S. 
cavalry  units  to  participate  were  the  divisional  reconnaissance  bat- 
talions. In  retrospect  this  might  be  questioned,  as  the  North 
Koreans  showed  that  mounted  warfare  was  effective. 

Moralizing  on  the  Korean  V/ar,  General  James  M.  Gavin  wrote  in 
1954,  that  cavalry  use  or  misuse  was  a significant  cause  of  failure 
in  some  combat  actions.  He  particularly  felt  that  the  first  U.S. 
force  introduced  into  Korea,  "Task  Force  Smith,"  should  have  been  a 
cavalry  force.  He  also  reasoned  that  General  Walker  made  a fundamen- 
tal error  by  his  failure  to  use  some  type  of  cavalry  or  reconnaissance 
unit  to  secure  his  flanks,  and  that  this  error  caused  his  encirclement. 
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Gonoral  Gavin  went  on  to  suy : 

"As  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  our  cavalry  arrtij 
I am  convinced  that  we  will  nevei'  win  another  war  with- 
out it,  and  that  without  it  we  may  very  likely  lose. "51 

lie  was  not  in  this  context  necessarily  speaking  of  heavily 

armored  or  horse  cavalry  units  but  c aighly  mobile,  mixed  air-ground 

and  airmobile  teams. 

In  1955  the  idea  of  airmobile  forces  and  ground  forces  working 
as  an  air  ground  team  was  tested.  The  test  organization,  called 
"Gky  Gav,"  consisted  of  air  and  ground  reconnaissance  teams  working 
together.  The  results  of  this  test  were  very  encouraging,  "By  late 
195?  the  feasibility  of  armed  helicopters  had  been  accepted  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  and  a third  dimension  was  added  to  the  Army 
battlefield."^^ 

Vietnam  was  a small  war  in  terms  of  operational  area,  and  it  was 
an  unconventional  war.  Since  it  oriented  on  enemy  forces  rather  than 
on  retention  of  terrain,  it  could  almost  be  called  a cavalry  war.  It 
was  a time  of  Innovation  and  experimentation  in  the  use  of  mobile 
forces,  and  cavalry  fought  in  numerous  configurations;  mounted,  dis- 
mounted, and  airmobile.  Regardless  of  how  they  were  employed,  they 
still  performed  their  normal  missions,  reconnaissance,  security,  and 
economy  of  force.  The  most  far  reaching  innovation  was  the  success- 
ful use  of  the  air-ground  cavalry  team,  proving  that  the  concept  was 
valid.  Within  a short  time,  the  enemy  could  be  found  and  mobile 
forces  inserted  by  ground  and  air  to  exploit  the  intelligence  pro- 
vided by  the  aerial  reconnaissance.  Another  experiment  showed  that 


the  attack  helicopter  could  kill  armor  by  firing  wire-guided  missiles. 
This  experiment  later  evolved  into  a system  where  aero  scouts,  flying 
low  and  undetected,  could  find  targets  for  the  attack  helicopers. 

Developments  since  Vietnam  have  been  numerous  and  controversial. 
They  are  the  primary  reason  for  thi  study, 

CONCLUSION 

Later  discussion  or  research  may  prove  or  disprove  some  or  all 
of  the  following  conclusions. 

Past  tacticians  have  often  misused  their  mounted  forces  or  have 
failed  to  recognize  and  adjust  to  changing  situations.  It  would 
anpear  that  these  tacticians,  at  some  time  in  the  development  of  their 
principles,  became  too  inflexible  to  adjust  to  changing  situations. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  continue  with  one  tactic  simply  because  it  was 
successful  before,  or  to  not  adjust  to  changes  in  the  situation. 

Traditional  cavalry  missions  have  been:  (1)  Offensive-frontal 
flank  and  rear  attacks,  counterattacks,  x-aids,  exploitation  and  pur- 
suit; (?)  Security-reconnaissance  and  protection;  (5)  Defensive-delay 
and  holding  of  terrain;  (L)  and  Economy  of  force,  in  which  cavalry  is 
used  in  either  the  offense  or  defensive  roles  to  conserve  other  main 
force  units.  The  reconnaissance  in  force,  a combination  of  offensive 
and  reconnaissance  missions,  has  often  been  employed. 

Offensive  operations  have  historically  been  the  primary  missions 
of  cavalry. 

Reconnaissance  has  always  been  an  accepted  and  valuable,  but 
frequently  neglected,  use  of  cavalry. 
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Cavalry  haa  been  used  defensively  to  hold  terrain,  but  has  never 
been  organized  for  a static  defense.  It  is  better  employed  as  a delay 
force  or  as  a counterattack  force. 

In  all  missions,  cavalry  performed  best  when  fighting  both 
mounted  and  dismounted. 

Horse  cavalry  is  not  necessarily  obsolete.  Horse  cavalry  was 
successfully  employed  in  the  World  War  II  campaigns  of  Italy,  Russia, 
Burma,  China,  and  the  South  Pacific,  Since  the  horse  is  particularly 
suited  for  mountains  and  other  terrain  untraf ficable  for  motorized 
vehicles,  one  might  imagine  numerous  uses  for  horse  cavalry  in  the 
Korean  War,  Vietnam,  and  on  other  potential  battlefields. 

The  air-ground  cavalry  team  as  a refinement  or  modernization  of 
the  cavalry  tactic  offers  nearly  unlimited  opportunity.  It  is  best 
used  as  a mutually  supporting  team,  however,  air  and  ground  elements 
Can,  when  necessary,  operate  independeltly. 

The  Russian  Cavalry  tactic  called  ’’lave,"  has  merit  and  should 
be  given  further  consideration. 
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CHAPTER  3 


THE  ARMY  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Soviet  A’^my  was  born  In  turmoil,  the  product  of  a revolu- 
tion, born  to  fight  a counter-revolution.  The  Bolsheviks  destroyed 
the  Imperial  Army,  then  drew  upon  it  to  survive.  The  first  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Red  Army  was  ex-Imperial  Army  Colonel  Vatsetis,  and 
many  of  the  Red  Army  officers  were  formed  Imperial  Army  officers,^ 

Today,  the  Soviet  Army  maintains  the  Imperial  traditions  of  Peter 
the  Great  and  Marshal  Suvarov,  Peter  the  Great  taught  the  importance 
of  these  principles: 

"(1)  An  acute  appraisal  of  a situation; 

(2)  The  importance  of  preparation; 

(3)  Faith  in  the  virtues  of  manoeuver,"2 

and  Marshal  Suvarov  believed  in: 

"(1)  Quick  Grasp,  This  means  the  power  of  solving  swiftly 
and  well,  any  kind  of  problem  likely  to  arise,,, 

(2)  Speed,  To  impose  one's  will  on  the  enemy  it  is  nec- 
essary to  surprise  him, ,, Surprise  is  obtained  above  all 
by  8peed--speed  in  conception  and  execution, 

(3)  Shock,  This  is  the  decisive  act  in  any  battle  and  the 
one  that  determines  the  issue.  None  but  troops  detarsined 
to  meet  the  enemy  in  hand-to-hand  fighting  are  capable  of 
winning  the  battle,,, "3 

Modern  tradition  comes  from  Marshals  Konev  and  Zhukov  who,  during 
the  "Great  Patriotic  War,"  practiced  the  principles  of  Suvarov, 

CONSIDERATIONS  AND  CAPABILITIES 

In  any  study  of  the  Soviet  Army,  there  are  factors  for  consid- 
eration and  questions  to  be  answered.  These  factors  and  questions 
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are  oignificant:  (1)  The  present  diopositlon  of  North  A^’lantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO),  and  Warsaw  Treaty  Organization  (WTO)  armies  and 
and  divisions;  (2)  The  conditions  of  the  attack,  surprise  or  exten- 
sive preparations;  (5)  The  locations  of  reirsforcements;  ' ,,  The 
location  of  the  main  and  supporting  r tack;  (5)  Th«>  iount  of  warning 
time  available  to  NATO  forces;  (6)  The  relative  state  of  the  readi- 
ness of  WTO  and  NATO  force  equipment  and  personnel;  (7)  The  relative 
willingness  of  NATO  and  WTO  forces  to  fight,  and  (8)  The  use  of  nucle- 
ar or  chemical  weapons  in  either  a first  strike  or  retaliatory  strike. 
In  the  Middle  East  we  must  consider  the  geographic  location, 
opponent  forces  available,  and  the  reinforcement  or  nonreinforcement 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Questions  that  should  be  answered:  (1)  If  we 
interfere,  will  they  Interfere?  (2)  If  both  sides  interfere  in  the 
Middle  East,  will  it  moan  a second  front  in  Europe?  (5)  What  would 
be  the  impact  of  a war  on  two  fronts  for  both  sides? 

During  the  latest  Middle  East  War,  the  threat  of  Soviet  inter- 
vention exis'.ed  and  there  were  reports  that  as  many  as  seven  Soviet 
airborne  divisions  were  alerted  for  possible  employment  in  either 
Syrio  Egypt, 

",,,In  the  latest  Middle  East  War,  the  USSR  appar- 
ently came  closer  to  introducing  an  intervention  force 
into  a non-contigous  area  than  has  ever  been  the  case  in 
the  past.  With  Soviet  capabilities  for  transporting  and 
maintaining  such  forces  still  growing,  the  temptation  to 
exercise  these  capabilities  in  the  furtherance  of  Soviet 
aims  may  also  increase, 5 

The  Soviet  Army  presently  has  111  motorized  rifle  divisions,  50 
tank  divisions  and  7 airborne  divisions,  Soviet  divisions  are 
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clasB-lfied  as:  Category  I,  between  three-quarters  and  full  strength; 
Category  II,  between  half  and  three-quarters  strength;  Category  III, 
about  one-third  strength,  probably  with  complete  but  obsolete  TOE 
quantities  of  equipment.^  Perhaps  the  great  quantity  of  Soviet  mil- 
itary units  can  be  explained  in  this  ly: 

"••• Soviet  experience  during  the  Great  Patriotic  War 
which,  according  to  one  prominent  Soviet  military  writer, 
proved,  'that  superiority  in  numbers  of  troops  always  acted 
as  one  of  the  most  important  prem.'ses  for  victory  over  the 
enemy.'  Indeed,  Soviet  doctrinal  literature  is  replete 
with  detailed  force  ratio  and  troop-density  analysis  drawn 
from  the  Second  World  War  that  are  offered  as  evidence  to 
support  continuing  emphasis  on  quantitative  preponderance,"? 

Deployment  of  Soviet  divisions  are:  (1)  Central  and  Eastern 

Europe,  31  divisions;  East  Germany,  20  (10  tank);  Poland  2 tank 

divisions;  Hungary  k divisions  (2  tank);  Czechoslovakia  5 divisions 

(2  tank);  all  of  these  divisions  are  Category  I and  include  9000 

medium  and  heavy  tanks;  (2)  European  USSR,  64  divisions,  about  23 

tank,  and  are  probably  evenly  divided  between  Category  II  and  Category 


Major  Warsaw  Pact  force  numbers  are: 


Now  Available 
Div.  Equivalents 

North 

tral 

and  Cen- 
Europe 

Southern 

Europe 

Warsaw 

Pact 

(of  which 
USSR) 

Warsaw 

Pact 

(of  Which 
USSR) 

Armored 

31 

19 

6 

3 

Infantry,  mech 
and  airborne 

36 

21 

27 

7 

The  sti ength  in  main  battle  tanks  in  operational  service  are: 
Warsaw  Pact,  26,500  (15,750  Soviet). 
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All  of  the  Soviet  divisions  located  in  East  Germany,  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia  are  Category  I,  and  would  need  little  reinforcement. 
Divisions  in  the  Soviet  Union  which  would  be  moved  first  would  be 
those  in  the  western  part  of  the  USSR,  With  more  time  and  risk, 
reinforcement  divisions  could  also  b^  moved  from  the  Sino-Soviet 
border.  The  best  estimate  of  the  Soviet's  ability  to  reinforce  their 
Ee’-t  European  divisions  is  that  if  mobilization  were  unimpeded,  the 
27  Soviet  divisions  in  Eastern  Europe  could  be  increased  to  over  80 
in  a few  weeks, ^ ^ 

The  value  of  the  large  number  of  Warsaw  Pact  forces,  excluding 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  a general  conflict  is  open  to  question, 

",,,The  Pact's  apparent  preoccupation  with  preserving 
a conventional  preponderance  on  the  central  front  in  Europe 
reflects  the  need  to  keep  allies  in  a position  of  political 
subservience.  This  conception  poses  an  essentially  polit- 
ical role  for  the  Warsaw  Pact  in  terms  of  Soviet  security 
and  does  not  take  very  seriously  the  military  contributions 
made  by  WTO  allies  to  the  defense  or  achievement  of  Soviet 
interests.  On  the  contrary,  in  this  view  the  need  to 
garrison  large  forces  to  maintain  political  control  means 
that  the  USSR's  allies  constitute  a military  liability  to 

it. .."12 


TACTICAL  PRINCIPLES 

In  a publication  on  Soviet  military  thought,  written  in  1970, 
by  Colonel  A. A,  Siderenko,  entitled  The  Offensive,  the  author  makes 
clear  the  characteristics  of  modern  Soviet  tactics: 

" — The  offense  will  take  on  great  spatial  size  because 
of  the  decisiveness  of  goals.  It  will  be  conducted  night 
and  day,  in  any  weather,  without  letup  until  the  enemy  is 
defeated, 

— The  question  of  massing  forces  and  means  in  attack 
will  be  solved  in  a now  way.  Maneuver  with  nuclear  weapons 
will  assure  the  achievement  of  surprise, 

--Another  important  feature  will  be  the  highly  maneu- 
verable, dynamic  character  of  the  modern  offensive.  Again 


thlc  will  be  a result  of  the  use  of  the  rvuclear  weapon. 

— Nuclear  weapons  also, will  cause  the  waging  of  the 
offensive  on  broad  axes.  This  Is  bocause  troops  cannot 
concentrate,  under  nuclear  conditions,  for  the  offensive 
on  a narrow,  solid  front.  They  must  bo  dispersed, 

— Because  of  waging  the  offensive  along  different 
axis,  different  degrees  of  defert  of  the  enemy  and  of  en- 
emy resistance,  there  will  be  unevenness  of  development  of 
the  offensive.  Even  the  term  ont-line’  will  be  rejected 
for  the  'line  of  fighting  contact  of  troops,' 

— Mutual  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  high  troop  mobility, 
and  saturation  of  the  battlefield  with  tanks  will  lead  to 
rapid  and  acute  charges  cf  circumstances  in  the  course  of 
the  offensive.  Another  feature  of  nuclear  war  will  be  the 
conduct  of  operations  in  conditions  of  wide  zones  of  con- 
tamination, destructive  fires  and  floods.  There  will  be 
gr?at  expenditures  of  material,  massive  losses  of  troops 
and  equipment ,"13 

The  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  fight  a tactical  nuclear  war  if 
necessary,  and  is  prepared  to  initiate  the  nuclear  fighting.  There 
are,  however,  other  thoughts.  The  Brookings  Institution  states: 

"The  decisive  role  formally  imputed  to  nuclear  arms 
by  Soviet  doctrine  is  attenuated  somewhat  by  recent  Soviet 
writings  and  war  games.  They  have  (1)  indicated  a growing 
acceptance  of  the  possibility  that  a war  in  Europe 
have  an  initial  conventional  phase--a  principle  focus  of 
NATO  strategy  and  force  planning  since  the  adoption  of 
flexible  response  in  1967 — and  (2)  emphasized  that  Soviet 
'forces  must  be  prepared  to  fight  without  using  nucl*ar 
weapons  utilizing  the  standard  conventional  classical  weap- 
ons." 1 ^ 

In  a report  to  the  Congress  on  the  FY  77  budget  and  its  im- 
plecations  for  the  FY  78  authorization  request  and  the  FY  77-81 
defense  programs,  Donald  H,  Rumsfeld  stated: 

"We  also  face  the  problem  that  the  length  of  a con- 
ventional war  in  Europe  is  quite  uncertain.  Despite  con- 
fident forcasts  of  a short  intense  conflict,  it  is  within 
the  realm  of  probability  that  we  would  have  to  sustain 
and  support  our  forces  in  the  Center  Region  over  a period 
of  many  months,  as  well  as  provide  reinforcements  to  the 
northern  and  southern  flanks,,," 15 
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TACTICAL  DOCTRINE 

1.  Offense.  The  decisive  victory  is  achieved  by  the  offense. 
Speed  and  shock  are  preferred  over  fire  and  maneuver  to  develop 
combat  power.  Heavy  losses  and  the  i oLation  of  units  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, Soviets  believe  flanks  are  secured  by  an  aggressive  ad- 
Vance  that  will  not  give  the  enemy  a chance  to  mount  an  action 
against  their  flanks.  Flame  and  electronic  countermeasures  are  em- 
ployed to  assist  in  the  advance.  Maximum  use  is  made  of  chemical, 
biological,  and  nuclear  operations  when  the  weapons  are  released. 
Large-scale  offensives  are  conducted  to  capture  objectives  that  may 
be  500  km  deep,  and  they  are  prepared  to  continue  an  additional 

500  km.  The  offensive  takes  the  form  of  deep  tank  thrusts,  prefera- 
bly through  weak  enemy  defenses  with  wide  encirclements  to  trap  and 
destroy  large  groups  of  enemy  forces  and  cause  the  collapse  of  enemy 
resistance.  When  the  enemy  forward  defenses  have  been  breached,  ei- 
ther through  penetrations  or  flank  attacks,  the  offensive  is  contin- 
ued to  defeat  in  detail  enemy  reserves, 

",,,a  sustained  advance  averaging  no  less  than  approx- 
imately 70  miles  per  day  is  deemed  the  minimum  required  to 
fulfill  the  ambitious  goals  of  offensive  operations,,," 17 

2,  Defense.  The  defense  is  only  initiated  to  gain  time  or  as 
an  economy  of  force.  The  defense  is  temporary  in  nature.  It  is 
characterized  by  stubborn  defense  of  prepared  positions  and  strong 
counterattacks.  Planned  antitank  defenses  are  basic  to  the  concept, 
and  antitank  fires  provide  the  basis  for  the  defense.  The  defense 
is  organized  into  belts  which  are  combinations  of  fixed  positions 
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forward,  and  counterattack  forces  in  the  rear.  Trench  systems, 

fortifications,  and  obstacles  are  emphasized.  Penetrations  are  met 

first  with  local  counterattacks.  If  unsuccessful,  the  defending 

1 8 

units  try  to  delay  and  canalize  the  enemy  into  kill  zones, 

3«  Mass,  The  Soviet  commander  achieves  mass  by  rapid  concen- 
tration of  men,  material  and  firepower.  This  concentration  is 

maintained  no  longer  than  necessary,  and  in  nuclear  conditions 
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concentrations  are  avoided, 

4,  Dispersion,  If  not  concentrated  for  specific  tactical 

20 

missions,  units  are  kept  dispersed, 

5,  Surprise,  Surprise  is  sought  at  all  times.  The  Soviets 

have  experienced  the  horrendous  consequences  of  surprise  invasions 

and  they  are  determined  that  they  will  never  again  allow  themselves 

to  be  caught  unaware  and  to  permit  a potential  enemy  to  hold  the 

initiative.  The  Soviet  Union  attaches  great  importance  to  achiev- 
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ing  both  strategic  and  tactical  surprise  in  future  combat, 

6,  Command  and  Control,  Unity  of  command  is  practiced  at 
all  echelons,  and  commanders  are  required  to  make  detailed  per- 
sonal reconnaissance,  exercise  close  personal  supervision,  issue 
detailed  orders,  and  control  the  actions  of  subordinate  uni^ 3, 
Commanders  are  permitted  latitude  in  execution  provided  they  do 
not  violate  the  orders  of  the  higher  commander.  The  Soviet  sys- 
tem of  command  posts  and  communications  is  designed  to  insure 
continuity  of  control.  Each  division  level  and  larger  unit  is 
required  to  have  main  and  alternate  command  posts  nuclear  safe 
distances  apart,  with  mandatory  duplicate  communications. 


i'lanning  irj  thorough  and  detailed,  and  if  time  is  available,  nothing 

is  left  to  chance.  During  fast  moving  situations,  however,  it  is 

more  important  to  move  rapidly  than  prepare  and  coordinate  a de- 
23 

tailed  plan, 

MANEUV 

1 , Offensive  Action, 

a.  Meeting  Engagement,  The  meeting  engagement  is  the 
most  common  offensive  maneuver.  Speed  of  reaction  is  vital,  and 
the  commander  who  gains  the  initiative  has  a decisive  advantage. 
Success  is  achieved  by  speedy  and  aggressive  action  and  the  co- 
ordinated use  of  all  arms,  despite  lack  of  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  enemy.  It  can  be  accomplished  by  a smaller  force  if  it  is 
aggressive  and  launches  coordinated  attacks  before  the  enemy  can 
react.  When  operating  against  over-extended  defenses  or  unpre- 
pared positions,  Soviets  deploy  from  the  march  column  and  attack 
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without  halting, 

b.  The  Breakthrough,  When  the  enemy  has  established 
either  a hasty  or  deliberate  defense  line,  Soviets  will  break- 
through, Breakthrough  operations  require  two  echelons  of  attack 
forces.  Attacking  units  try  to  push  through  weakly  defended  or 
unoccupied  areas  to  create  gaps  that  permit  exploitsition  forces 
to  strike  deep  into  the  enemy  rear.  Capture  of  strong  points  and 
key  terrain  is  left  to  succeeding  echelons.  Once  breakthrough  is 

accomplished  subsequent  actions  are  encircling  and  dec  ^^ying 
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enemy  defenses  through  a series  of  meeting  engagements. 
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c.  Purbdlt,  The  fleeing  enemy  gets  no  rest,  Soviets 
maintain  continuous  contact  to  totally  defeat  the  enemy  and  prevent 

26 

his  resuming  controlled  operations. 

d.  Frontal  Attack.  Penetration  of  enemy  forward  pos- 
itions by  frontal  attacks  is  one  met’  od  of  breakthrough,  but  is  only 
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used  when  there  are  no  open  flanks  to  attack, 

e.  Envelopment.  This  maneuver  is  aimed  at  an  open  flank, 

28 

it  can  be  either  close  or  deep, 

(1)  Close  Envelopment.  Close  envelopment  is  employed 
against  one  or  both  eneny  flanks,  and  is  supported  by  fire  from  the 
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units  supporting  the  main  attack, 

(2)  Deep  Envelopment.  This  decisive  maneuver  contri- 
butes most  effectively  to  the  encirclement  and  destruction  of  the 
enemy.  It  is  used  when  enjoying  a preponderance  of  force  and  there 
is  little  risk  of  defeat  in  detail. 

f.  Multiple  Penetration.  If  double  envelopment  is  not 
possible,  multiple  penetration  through  the  enemy  fron^  is  employed. 

It  is  a series  of  penetrations  to  the  depth  of  the  enemy  corps  reser- 
ves, with  subsequent  encirclement  and  destruction  of  separated  enemy 
forces, 

g.  Pincers,  This  is  used  when  an  enemy  flank  appears 
unassailable.  It  consists  of  two  penetrations  made  to  create 
assailable  interior  flanks.  Mobile  forces  attack  through  the  gaps 
created  by  the  initial  penetrations,  make  a deep  penetration  toward 
corps  reserves,  and  meet  at  the  enemy  rear  to  engage  possible  enemy 
reinforcements.  Forces  forming  the  inner  pincers  divide  and  destroy 
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encircled  enemy  forces, 

2.  Defensive  Action,  The  defense  is  organized  in  successive 
zones  designed  to  provide  depth  to  the  defended  area.  These  are 
(1)  security  zone,  (2)  main  defense  belt,  (3)  second  defense  belt, 
(4)  third  defense  belt,^^ 

a.  Security  Zone,  The  purpose  of  this  zone  is  to  halt  or 
delay  the  enemy  by  forcing  him  to  deploy  before  reaching  the  main 
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defense  belt, 

b.  Main  Defense  Belt,  This  belt  is  designed  to  stop  and 
destroy  attacking  enemy  forces.  Within  this  belt  are  forces  that 
include  tanks,  artillery,  antitank  weapons,  air  defense,  division 
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reserves,  and  the  division  main  and  alternate  command  posts, 

c.  Second  Defense  Belt,  This  belt  is  located  8-10  km  to 
the  rear  of  the  main  defense  belt.  It  consists  of  prepared  but  un- 
occupied defense  positions,  and  if  the  main  defense  belt  is  pene- 
trated, this  belt  is  intended  to  contain  the  enemy  until  counter- 
attacks from  the  third  defense  belt  are  launched.  The  belt  is  de- 
fended by  Army  second  echelon  units  and  reserves,  including  security 
forces  who  have  completed  their  security  missions, 

d.  Third  Defense  Belt,  This  belt  is  located  8-10  km  to 

the  rear  of  the  second.  Located  in  or  iiear  this  belt  is  the  Army's 
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reserve,  the  Front's  second  echelon  forces  and  front  reserves, 

3,  Retrograde  Operations,  Retrograde  operations  consist  of 

■Z  Q 

the  delay,  the  withdrawal,  and  the  retirement, 

a.  Delay,  The  delay  offers  sufficient  resistance  to  pre- 


vent infiltration  and  to  force  the  enemy  to  concentrate  for  a 
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deliberate  attack.  It  includes  ambushes  and  traps,  fires,  pre- 
positioned nuclear  weapons,  flame  and  chemical  mines,  and  obstacles. 
Long  range  fires  may  be  withheld  as  a deception.  First  echelon 
forces  engage  the  enemy  at  long  ranges,  and  as  the  enemy  advances,  he 
is  repeatedly  attacked  on  the  flanks  jy  small,  mobile  units.  Effort 
is  made  to  disorganize  and  force  the  enemy  to  reorganize  or  deploy. 

When  threatened  with  decisive  combat,  the  delaying  force  will  dis- 
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engage  and  withdraw,-^ 

b.  Withdrawal, 

(1)  I'he  withdrawal  is  executed  when  necessary  to  dis- 
engage from  the  enemy.  It  is  planned  in  as  much  detail  as  possible, 

and  as  it  commences,  it  is  covered  by  darkness,  smoke,  artillery, 

kO 

limited  armor  counterattacks,  and  nuclear  fires, 

TACTICAL  RECONKAISSAHCE 

Soviet  reconnaissance  units  are  organic  to  both  the  division 
and  the  regiment.  The  division  has  a reconnaissance  battalion  con- 
sisting of  a Headquarters  and  Service  section.  Light  Tank  company. 
Scout  Car  company.  Radio  Reconnaissance  company,  and  a Long  Range 
Reconnaissance  company,  (See  Fig,  3-1)*  Each  tank  and  motorized 
rifle  regiment  has  a Reconnaissance  company  consisting  of  a Head- 
quarters section.  Tank  platoon.  Amphibious  Reconnaissance  Vehicle 
platoon.  Motorcycle  platoon,  and  Chemical  Reconnaissance  platoon, 

(See  Fig,  3"2),  The  regimental  reconnaissance  company  performs  the 

same  missions  for  the  regiment  that  the  battalion  does  for  the  divi- 
41 
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Fig.  5-1 

Divisional  Heconnaissanca  Battalion 
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Regimental  Reconnaissance  Company 


KeconnaisBance  units  ere  equipped  with  FT-76  light  tanka,  BRDM 


scout  and  reconnaissance  vehicles,  motorcycles,  SA-7  anti-air 
missiles,  and  are  supported  by  artillery,  mortars  and  close  air 
support,  Soviet  reconnaissance  units  are  active  in  both  the  offense 

I ^ 

and  the  defense,^ 

In  the  offense  Soviet  reconnaissance  units  operate  8-10  km  for- 
ward of  the  division's  advance  guard  in  the  movement  to  contact, 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  advance  reconnaissance  in  the  movement 
to  contact  is  to  find  the  defender's  flanks  and  weak  areas  so  the 
main  body  may  quickly  bypass  pockets  of  resistance  and  continue  the 

lit, 

mission. 

Once  the  reconnaissance  battalion  has  located  the  enemy  or  is 
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stopped  the  following  advance  guard  attacks  to  destroy  the  force. 

The  battalion  moves  forward  of  the  division  advance  guard 

orienting  on  the  main  body's  primary  avenue  of  approach.  It  operates 

across  the  entire  front;  however,  its  primary  mission  is  clearing 
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routes  for  the  first  and  second  echelon  regiments. 

The  battalion  will  be  reinforced  with  artillery  FO's  and 
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chemical  and  radiological  reconnaissance  units. 

The  battalion  organizes  for  the  offensive  security  mission  by 
forming  reconnaissance  groups  and  patrols.  These  task  forces  are 
temporary  subunits  organized  for  specific  missions,  A group  consists 
of  a light  tank  platoon,  reconnaissance  platoon,  chemical  and  radio- 
logical reconnaissance  squad  and  one  engineer  squad.  Within  the 

group  an  advance  guard  reconnaissance  patrol  of  one  PT-76  one  BRDM 

48 

and  one  motorcycle  may  operate  4-7  km  forward  of  the  group. 
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The  battalion  allocates  a reconnaissance  group  to  each  divi- 
sional route  of  advance.  The  j’roup  will  form  patrols  as  sub-groups. 
The  group  is  assigned  successive  objectives  along  the  route.  As  the 
group  secures  an  objective  it  secures  a reconnaissance  base  and  then 
moves  forward  to  the  next  objective,  latrols  reconnoiter  by  rapid 
and  frequent  movement  from  one  vantage  point  to  another  and  obser- 
vation points  are  established.  Movement  across  broken  terrain  is  by 
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bounds  and  movement  across  open  terrain  is  done  at  high  speeds. 

The  battalion  employs  its  radio/radic  technical  reconnaissance 
company  directly  behind  the  combat  elements  of  the  first  echelon 
regiments.  The  company  will  conduct  radio  intercept  and  direction 
finding  to  assist  the  battalion  in  its  reconnaissance.  The  long 
range  reconnaissance  company  can  insert  patrols  as  far  as  100  km 
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behind  enemy  lines  to  locate  reserves  and  nuclear  delivery  sites, 

When  the  group  makes  enemy  contact  11  will  feint  and  execute 

flanking  maneuvers  to  determine  enemy  strength  and  dispositions.  It 

then  reports  this  information  and  attempts  to  bypass  the  enemy  to 

continue  the  advance.  If  the  contact  is  light  the  group  may  remain 

in  contact  to  create  a diversion  while  the  main  body  elements  bypass. 

If  the  contact  is  heavy  the  position  is  saturated  by  artillery  and 
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attacked  by  the  main  body  advance  guard, ^ 

Defense  missions  for  the  reconnaissance  battalion  are:  (1)  to 
provide  early  warning,  (2)  establish  and  maintain  contact  with  enemy 
forces,  (3)  gather  information,  (4)  conduct  counter-reconnaissance, 
(5)  delay  by  long  range  direct  and  indirect  fires,  (6)  harass  and 
decieve,  (7)  avoid  decisive  combat.  In  order  to  accomplish  these 
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misslone  they  will  employ  both  mounted  and  dismounted  squad  and 
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platoon  size  patrols  throughout  the  zone. 

In  the  defense  the  Soviets  establish  a security  zone.  The  zone 
will  usually  be  established  20-25  hm  forward  of  the  main  defense 
belt.  The  zone  will  consist  of  lighv  reconnaissance  units  employ- 
ing light  tanks,  ATGM's  infantry  and  minefields,  all  supported  by 

long  range  artillery  and  an\;i-air  fires.  This  zone  is  designed  to 
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harass  and  slow  the  enemy  attack. 

The  reconnaissance  battalion  may  be  reinforced  with  tanks  and 
motorized  rifle  platoons  from  the  main  defense  zone  units.  These 
attached  platoons  will  form  strong  points  within  the  security  zone  to 
assist  reconnaissance  units  and  to  canalize  advancing  enemy  recon- 
naissance units  into  kill  zones, 

Observation  posts  in  the  security  zone  can  be  equipped  with 
infrared  searchlights,  and  telescopes  providing  a night  vision  range 
of  about  1300  meters,"^ 

Radio  intercept  and  direction  finding  is  also  used  as  a recon- 
naissance tool  by  the  battalion  Ln  determining  units,  locations  etc, 

DESERT  OPERATIONS 

In  order  to  simplify  the  various  t;^  s of  operations  that  might 
be  required  to  be  performed,  the  Soviets  u^Ake  as  few  organizational 
changes  as  possible.  Motorized  rifle  and  tank  divisions  are  con- 
sidered to  be  very  well  organized  for  desert  operations.  The  tank 
division  being  100  per-cent  mobile,  is  ideal  for  desert  warfare. 
Although  the  lack  of  mobile  artillery  in  the  motorized  rifle 
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division  is  a problem,  that  division  is  also  well  suited  for  desert 
operations.  The  large  number  of  antiaircraft  weapons  in  the  Soviet 
army  and  their  allocation  down  to  the  company  level  provide  them  a 
great  deal  of  protection  against  tactical  air,  despite  the  openness 
of  the  desert, 

Tactics  are  only  slightly  modified  for  desert  operations.  Night 
operations,  normal  for  the  Soviets,  will  be  stressed  even  more.  At- 
tack depths  and  frontages  will  be  increased,  and  a division  may  at- 
tack over  a frontage  of  50  km.  Airborne  or  airmobile  units  may  be 
employed  to  secure  flanks  of  long  columns.  There  will  be  wide  gaps 
between  advancing  unite,  and  battalions  wil’’  be  allowed  to  operate 
more  independently.  Battalions  may  advance  in  company  columns  and 
carry  out  attacks  from  the  line  of  march,  at  high  speed.  The  Soviets 
consider  frontal  attacks  in  the  desert  to  be  worthless.  Attacks  may 

be  in  a single  echelon  rather  than  the  normal  two.  Infantry  may  dis- 
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mount  in  the  attack  and  follow  the  tanks  on  foot,"^ 

Tactical  airborne  and  air  assault  operations  will  be  emphasized, 
and  airborne/air  assault  operations  will  take  place  when  there  can  be 
link-up  with  conventional  ground  forces. 

In  the  desert,  as  well  as  any  other  battle  area,  the  Soviets 
consider  the  defense  as  temporary.  They  do,  however,  vary  their 
defensive  tact'.cs  in  the  open  desert.  The  defense  is  organized 
around  all  of  their  fires  concentrated  on  tank  avenues  of  approach, 
and  fires  are  planned  for  killing  enemy  tanks.  Defenses  are  also 
characterized  by  strong  mobile  reserves  and  greater  depth  to  avoid 
encirclement.  The  counterattack  is  planned  to  be  a surprise  attack 
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and  will  come  from  an  unexpected  direction  against  an  enemy  flank, ^ 

SOVIET  AIR  DEFENSE 

An  important  Soviet  improvement  program  that  will  have  an 
impact  on  the  employment  of  U.S,  Army  aviation  has  been  toward 
greater  mobility  and  upgrading  of  air  defense  weapons.  This  program 
permits  ground  forces  to  operate  on  the  modern  battlefield  under  an 
integrated  surface-to-air  missile  and  gun  systems  umbrella.  Surface- 
to-air  missiles  together  with  anti-aircraft  guns  fox'm  a mutually 
supportive  and  highly  mobile  air  defense  system.  Increases  in  the 
number  of  deployed  anti-aircraft  weapons,  of  all  types,  will  reduce 
the  vulnerability  of  ground  forces  over  much  larger  areas  of  the 
battlefield,^^ 

Soviet  anti-aircraft  capability  will  continue  to  improve  as 
they  implement  recently  developed  organizational  changes.  These 
changes  will  increase  the  concentrated  fire  power  and  mobility  of 
existing  air  defense  organizations,^^ 

Soviet  'orces  are  phasing  out  the  heavier  85-mra  and  100-mm  guns 
in  favor  of  surface-to-surface  missiles  and  lighter  guns.  These 

heavier  weapons  will  continue  to  be  found  in  Warsaw  Pact  air  defense 

, . 61 
units. 

Some  of  the  Soviet  air  defense  weapons  that  U.S,  Army  ground/air 
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forces  should  consider  are: 

1,  SA-4  GANEF. tracked  vehicle  mounted,  two  per  vehicle,  medium 
to  high  altitude  system,  radar  controlled,  kill  zone  500  to  50,000 
foot  altitude  out  to  about  50  km. 
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2.  SA-6  gainful,  tracked  vehicle  mounted,  three  per  vehicle, 
low  to  medium  altitude  system,  radar  or  oJ)tically  guided,  kill 

250  to  60,000  foot  altitude  out  to  about  50  km. 

3.  SA-2  GUIDELINE,  carried  on  truck  towed  trailer  launcher,  one 

per  launcher,  radar  guided,  medium  o high  altitude  system,  kill  zone 

500  to  100,000  foot  altitude  out  to  about  55  km. 

4.  SA-3  GOA,  truck  mounted,  two  per  vehicle,  low  altitude 

system,  radar  guided,  slant  range  6 to  22  km. 

5.  SA-7  GRAIL,  heat  seeking,  shoulder  held,  man  portable,  range 

5.5  km,  low  altitude  defense  weapon,  for  use  at  the  company  ani  bat- 
talion level. 

6.  S-60,  57-mm  anti-aircraft  gun,  towed  on  a four  wheel  car- 
riage, radar  or  optical  fire  control,  range  6000  meters,  rate  of  fire 
120  rounds  per  minute,  the  standard  weapon  for  divisional  anti-air- 
craft regiments. 

7.  ZSU-57-2,  57-mm  anti-aircraft  gun,  twin  guns  mounted  on  a 
tracked  armored  vehicle,  range  4000  meters,  rate  of  fire  240  rounds 
per  minute,  optical  fire  control,  organic  to  tank  divisions. 

8.  ZSU-25,  23-mm,  twin  guns  mounted  on  a carriage  with  de- 
tachable wheels,  range  2500  meters,  rate  of  fire  2000  rounds  per 
minute,  optical  fire  control,  found  in  tank  and  motorized  rifle 

units. 

9.  ZSU-23-4,  25-mm,  four  guns  mounted  on  an  armored  tracked 
vehicle,  radar  or  optical  fire  control,  range  5000  meters,  rate  of 
fire  4000  rounds  per  minute,  found  in  the  motorized  rifle  and  tank 
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divisions, 

10,  SPlJ-4,  14.5-mff'j  four  heavy  barrel  machine  guns  mounted 
on  n towed  carriage,  optical  fire  control,  range  1400  meters, 
rate  of  fire  2400  rounds  per  minute,  used  primarily  in  motorized 
rifle  regiments, 

1 1 , Small  arms  and  crew  served  weapons  found  in  every  front 
line  unit  and  on  combat  vehicles. 

Such  a great  emphasis  is  placed  on  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  air 
defense  that  any  50  km  section  of  front  could  contain:^^ 

1,  3 batteries  of  SA-2, 

2,  9 batteries  of  SA-4, 

3,  5 batteries  of  SA-6. 

/(.  24  batteries  of  S-60, 

5,  6 troops  of  ZSU-57-2. 

6,  32  troops  of  ZSU-23-4. 

7,  19  batteries  of  ZU-23-2. 

8,  SA-7,  small  arms  and  crew  served  weapons  at  every  level, 

SOVIET  ANTI-ARMOR 

Soviets  consider  antitank  weapons  to  be  of  paramount  concern, 
Soviet  tactical  doctrine  affirms  the  principle  that  speed  in  the 
attack  creates  success.  The  speed  of  the  attack  is  dependent  upon 

V 

the  unobstructed  movement  of  their  armor  and  their  ability  to  sup- 
press enemy  anti-armor,  Soviets  employ  a number  of  weapons  sys- 
tems in  the  anti-armor  role.  They  have  special  anti-armor  units 
and/or  anti-armor  weapons  in  all  maneuver  units.  Infantrymen 
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carry  large  numbers  of  antitank  grenades,  and  shoulder  fired  RPG-7 
rocket  launchers  are  issued  down  to  the  squad  level,  Man  portable 
antitank  guided  missiles,  ATGM's  are  carried  in  infantry  combat  ve- 
hicles, BMP,  and  these  vehicles  can  have  ATGM  launcher  mounts. 
Antitank  units  are  equipped  with  varous  types  of  weapons  from  the 
76-mm  recoilless  gun  to  the  100-mm  antitank  gun.  Tanks  are  employed 
against  tanks  and  field  artillery  kills  armor  with  both  direct  and 
indirect  fires. 

The  RPG-7  has  a range  of  300  meters,  the  76-mm  recoilless  gun 
has  a range  of  1000  meters,  the  100-mm  gun  has  a range  of  1000  meters 
and  the  At-3  Sagger  missile  has  a range  of  3000  meters, 

Philip  A.  Karber,  Director  of  Strategic  Studies  at  BDM  Corp- 
oration, in  an  article  written  about  "The  Soviet  Anti-Tank  Debate" 
for  the  International  Institute  For  Strategic  Studies  made  some 
interesting  observations.  He  observed  that  during  the  1973  Middle 
East  War  the  Soviets  were  highly  imnressed  with  the  success  of  their 
antitank  guided  missiles  Sagger  and  Swatter  against  all  types  of 
a.' mored  vehicles.  He  states  that  it  would  be  naive  for  western  an- 
alysts to  think  the  Soviets  have  not  recognized  the  success  of  the 
ATGM,  or  its  potential  to  change  the  balance  of  conventional  combat 
power.  The  debate  came  when  they  realised:  (1)  The  infantryman  has 
the  ability  to  kill  tanks  at  ranges  beyond  which  the  tank  could  fire 
back,  and  (2)  their  infantry  combat  vehicle  was  even  more  vulnerable 
than  the  tank. 

The  debate  is  not  over  ATGM's  themselves,  but  how  to  combat 
them.  Several  opinions  emerged  during  these  debates.  The 
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predominant  views  were:  (1)  Suppress  ATGM'e  with  artillery,  (2)  Use 
of  artillery  would  slow  the  advance  and  that  more  speed  is  needed, 

(3)  Use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  would  suppress  antitank  de- 
fenses. (4)  Surprise  raids  by  infantry  combat  vehicles  and  tanks  at 
high  speeds  would  negate  the  value  t ATGM's.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Soviet  Army  would  rather  initiate  a surprise  at- 
tack without  using  nuclear  weapons.  They  would  attack  with  forces 
currently  available  without  mobilization.  The  surprise  attack  would 

attempt  to  intercept  NATO  forces  before  they  could  mobilize  or  while 

67 

they  were  in  the  process  of  mobilization, 

CONCLUSIONS 

There  are  a number  of  scenarios  that  could  produce  a war  in 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  or  both  areas  concurrently,  I will  cite  two 
possibilities.  In  either  situation  the  mechanized  infantry  or  the 
armored  division  would  most  certainly  participate. 

The  Soviet  Union  might  be  tempted  to  establish  tighter  control 
over  Warsaw  Pact  nations  and  initiate  a war  with  NATO  if: 

(1)  The  economic  strength  of  the  NATO  nations  continues  to  in- 
crease at  a rate  greater  than  that  of  Eastern  Europe, 

(2)  Warsaw  Pact  nations  increased  their  political  and  economic 
ties  with  Western  Europe, 

(■^)  Soviet  influence  lessened  to  the  degree  that  they  forsaw  the 
loss  of  the  buffer  zone  between  them  and  the  West, 

(4)  Increase  in  NATO  capability, 

(5)  The  war  might  be  intended  to  be  of  short  duration  with  lim- 
ited political  and  military  objectives,  or  it  could  have  unlimited 
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military  objectives, 

(6)  Combinations  of  the  above. 

In  the  Middle  East  scenario,  either  an  oil  embargo  or  a new 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  could  produce  the  following  results: 

(1)  One  side  becomes  involved  '.nd,  as  a result,  the  other  be- 
comes involved, 

(2)  Both  sides  become  involved,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  knowing 
the  strategic  force  limitations  of  the  United  States,  opens  a second 
front  in  Europe, 

(5)  The  United  States  becomes  involved  in  a war  in  the  Middle 
East  and,  without  involving  itself  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Soviets 
attack  in  Europe, 

Present  Soviet  tactical  principles  remain  essentially  unchanged 
from  those  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War,  The  tactic  could  almost  be 
called  controlled  chaos.  The  tactic  may  be  compared  to  the  fighter 
who  comes  out  at  the  opening  bell  flailing  away  with  both  arms  at  his 
opponent  hoping  to  get  in  a knockout  punch  before  his  opponent  can 
recover. 

The  Soviets  are  totally  preoccupied  and  inflexible  about  driving 
without  halt  to  an  objective  as  much  as  70  kilometers  deep  in  the  en- 
emy rear.  They  mean  to  accomplish  this  objective  by  conducting  a 
breakthrough  with  multiple  armies  and  divisions  through  a surprise 
attack.  They  expect  initial  isolation  of  units  and  heavy  losses,  but 
consider  this  as  unavoidable.  There  are  some  potentially  fatal  flaws 
in  these  tactics  that  can  be  exploited,  provided  the  defender  is  not 
also  too  inflexible. 
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Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces  have  the  capability  to  initiate  a 
semi-surprise  attack  across  a narrow  front  with  sufficient  forces  to 
effect  a breakthrough.  I conclude  this  to  be  a tactical  possibility 
even  if  Warsaw  Pact  forces  are  not  used,  or  are  only  used  in  a minor 
role.  The  success  of  the  attack  wi  depend  on  the  ability  of  NATO 
forces  to  react  to  multiple  contingencies.  This  simply  means  that 
NATO  forces  might  have  to  fight  from  positions  other  than  those 
presently  in  plans,  that  the  attack  would  be  nuclear  or  non  nuclear, 
and  that  the  war  may  be  long  and  intense  rather  than  short  and  in- 
tense. 

The  Soviet  Army  has  significant  problems.  Some  problems  have 
been  recognized,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  correct  them.  What  I 
perceive  to  be  problem  areas  may  not  be  considered  problems  by  the 
Soviets, 

What  follows  is  a list  of  what  I consider  to  be  weaknesses  in 
Soviet  tactical  principles,  equipment,  and  service  support.  These 
are  weaknesses  that  can  be  exploited  by  Soviet  opponents. 

Speed  and  shock  are  valuable  tools  in  combat,  but  not  when  other 
basic  principles  are  ignored.  Bypassing  centers  of  resistance  and 
early  execution  of  the  exploitation  and  pursuit  make  rear  areas, 
flanks,  lines  of  communication  for  resupply,  and  service  support 
highly  vulnerable.  The  Soviet  Army's  implementation  of  the  pursuit 
at  the  first  sign  of  an  enemy  withdrawal  could  cause  the  isolation  of 
their  units  if  they  misinterpreted  the  signs  and  implemented  the  pur- 
suit prematurely. 
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Massing  for  an  attack  is  a recognized  tactical  principle,  but 
the  planned  massing  of  large  numbers  of  forces  make  those  forces  vul- 
nerable, The  Soviets  will  have  too  many  forces  moving  over  a few 
limited  avenues  of  approach.  The  masses  of  forces  will  make  them 
vulnerable  to  nuclear  and  convention  1 fires. 

The  centralization  of  control  and  inflexibility  of  plans  and 
formations  can  create  situations  where  lower  level  commanders  will 
not  know  how  to  react.  For  instance,  if  the  enemy  defense  holds, 
Soviet  first  echelon  units  will  have  a problem  when  they  try  to 
organize  concurrently  a hasty  defense  and  a deliberate  attack. 

The  emphasis  on  an  early  return  to  the  offense,  while  in  the 
defense,  might  cause  some  battlefield  commanders  to  try  to  regain 
the  initiative  before  they  are  ready, 

Soviet  battlefield  commanders  and  front  line  soldiers  will  have 
a very  limited  knowledge  of  the  terrain  over  which  they  will  be  at- 
tacking, Magnifying  this  problem  is  the  critical  shortage  of  tac- 
tical maps  available  to  Soviet  front  line  troops,  and  the  fact  that 
the  defender  will  be  on  terrain  of  his  choosing, 

A large  quantity  of  Soviet  artillery  in  the  motorized  rifle 
division  is  towed.  This  is  a significant  problem  since:  (1)  The 
breakthrough  force  is  primarily  motorized  infantry;  and  (2)  Towed 
artillery  will  hinder  the  mobility  and  speed  of  the  attacking  units 
and  is  vulnerable  to  suppressive  fire. 

The  Soviet  tank  carries  less  ammunition  than  the  U,S,  tank. 

The  Soviet  tank  carries  only  40  rounds,  of  which  only  20  are  anti- 
tank, By  comparison,  the  U,S,  M-60A1  tank  carries  63  rounds.  Note: 


The  new  T-72  Soviet  tank,  about  which  there  is  very  11-tle  unclassi 
tied  intormation.  has  been  deployed  to  Europe  sooner  than  expected. 
It  is  possible  that  it  has  an  automatic  loader  and  carries  aore  than 

40  rounds. 

Soviet  coabat  service  support  1 limited  In  Its  ability  to 
support  a deep  attack.  It  will  be  road  bound  and  will  have  a dif- 
ficult time  tryins  to  support  an  attack  intended  to  progress  70  kilo 
meters  the  first  day.  The  Soviets  Intent  to  use  captured  materials 
to  support  the  offensive  Is  a risk  that  front  line  commanders  will 


have  to  face. 
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CHAPTER  4 


UNITED  STATES  FORCES 
INTRODUCTION 

This  chapter  will  discuss  the  r ssions  and  employment  of  the  ar- 
mored and  mechanized  infantry  division  and  its  armored  cavalry  squad- 
ron. The  chapter  will  also  discuss  current  tactics  and  organization- 
al theory,  I will  propose  cavalry  squadron  organizations  that  repre- 
sent the  current  or  theoretical  needs  of  our  army  and  attempt  to  jus- 
tify these  selections.  In  doing  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  deter- 
mine what  the  squadron  is  expected  to  perform  in  support  of  its  divi- 
sion, and  what  it  is  prepared  to  perform, 

THE  DIVISION 

The  armored  and  mechanized  infantry  divisions  are  normally  em- 
ployed as  part  of  a corps  force.  When  suitably  reinforced  by  the 
corps,  they  are  capable  of  extended  operations. 

These  divisions  are  similar  in  organization,  the  main  differ- 
ence between  the  two  divisions  are  the  mix  of  combat  maneuver  bat- 
talions assigned  to  each.  The  type  divisions  are  organized  with  a 
base  (See  Fig,  4-1 )|  with  the  maneuver  battalions  attached  (See  Fig, 
4-?),  The  primary  combat  maneuver  elements  are  tank  and  mechanized 
infantry  battalions  that  the  division  commander  attaches  or  detaches 
from  the  brigades  for  specific  missions.  The  divisional  armored  cav- 
alry squadron  is  part  of  the  division  base.  It  is  employed  in 
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support  of  divisional  operations,  but  is  not  universally  accepted  as 
a maneuver  battalion.  The  missions  for  the  two  type  divisions  are 
also  similar.  The  chief  difference  is  the  terrain  over  which  they 
are  employed. 

United .States  Army  missions  and  actics  are  very  much  like 
those  of  the  Soviet  Army,  The  difference  is  in  principle.  With 
fewer  divisions  it  is  necessary  for  our  army  to  survive  and  con- 
currently, to  reduce  enemy  offensive  capability.  The  Soviets  plan 
to  win  by  surprise,  shock,  and  mass.  They  discount  attrition  rates 
and  will  accept  heavy  initial  losses,  NATO  forces,  facing  one- 
hundred  Warsaw  Treaty  divisions,  consist  of  seventy  divisions  or 
divisional  equivalents.  Thus  we  can  expect  that  our  divisions  will 
be  more  cautious. 

In  mounted  warfare  the  tank  is  the  primary  weapon;  all  other 
elements  within  the  division  assist  the  tanks, ^ Tank  battalions  are 
organized  with  a Headquarters  company.  Combat  Support  company,  and 
three  tank  companies  (See  Fig,  4-5) • 

The  mechanized  infantry  battalion  is  organized  with  a Head- 
quarters company.  Combat  Support  company,  and  three  mechanized  in- 
fantry companies  (See  Fig,  4-4), 

The  division’s  artillery,  as  part  of  the  division  base,  is  or- 
ganized to  provide  direct  support  to  each  maneuver  brigade,  to  rein- 
force the  fires  of  direct  support  artillery  battalions,  and  to  pro- 
vide general  support  fires.  Normally  an  artillery  battalion  is 
placed  in  direct  support  of  each  committed  brigade.  The  remaining 
battalion(s)  ^urnish  the  reinforcing,  general  support  reinforcing. 
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or  general  support  fires.  The  division's  artillery  is  organized  with 
a division  artillery  headquarters,  three  155-mm  (self  propelled) 
battalions,  and  one  8-inch  (self  propelled)  battalion  (See  Fig,  4-5)» 
The  division's  artillery  can  be  reinforced  by  corps  artillery 
group(s),  with  three  to  five  battal  ms  each.  Artillery  is  not  kept 
in  reserve,  and  all  battalions  will  have  missions. 

The  divisional  armored  cavalry  squadron  is  presently  organized 
with  a headquarters  troop,  three  armored  cavalry  troops,  and  one 
air  cavalry  troop  (See  Fig,  4-6),  The  cavalry  squadron  has  been 
primarily  a reconnaissance  and  security  oriented  unit. 

The  backbone  of  a tactical  operation  is  the  battalion  task 
force.  The  task  force  is  organized  by  cross  attaching  mechanized 
infantry  companies  and  tank  companies  into  balanced,  mechanized  in- 
fantry heavy,  or  tank  heavy  battalion  task  forces.  Task  organizing 
allows  brigade  and  division  commanders  the  freedom  to  tailor  units 
for  specific  missions.  This-  differs  from  Soviet  doctrine  that  rein- 
forces pure  units. 

Corps  commanders  havring  seperate  brigades  or  regiments  can  at- 
tach them,  or  some  of  their  battalions,  to  divisions.  The  corps 
commander  may  also  move  battalions  from  one  division  to  another 
division,  brigade,  or  regiment. 

From  corps  to  battalion,  commanders  can  organize  their  units  as 
necessary. 


DIVISION  OPERATIONS 

Combat  missions  for  a division  are  offensive,  defensive  and 
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retrograde.  Offensive  oprations  are  movement  to  contact,  hasty  at- 
tack, deliberate  attack,  exploitation,  and  pursuit.  There  are  other 
typos  of  offensive  missions,  sucn  as  raids,  feints,  etc,,  but  these 
normally  follow  the  fundamentals  of  other  offensive  operations, 

g 

Retrograde  operations  are  delay,  wif^drawal,  and  retirement. 

The  outcome  of  a battle  is  a result  of  the  success  or  failure 
of  offensive  operations  or  the  maintenance  of  the  initiative  by  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  attacker  concentrates  his  combat  power  at 
selected  points,  while  the  defender's  forces  are  spread  to  cover  all 
possible  approaches  to  his  positions.  Thus  by  surprise,  concentra- 
tion of  forces  and  suppressive  fires,  an  aggressive  attack  can  suc- 

9 

ceed. 

The  commander  takes  offensive  action  when  he  believes  he  can 

inflict  heavy  personnel  and  materiel  losses  on  the  enemy,  neutralize 

major  enemy  forces,  or  accomplish  some  lesser  goal  for  a specific 
10 

purpose. 

Attacks  are  usually  deliberate  from  the  outset,  but  may  involve 
a movement  to  contact  by  most  of  the  combat  elements  in  the  at- 
tacking force.  The  movement  to  contact  is  an  operation  conducted  to 
find  and  engage  the  enemy.  The  enemy  is  met  with  the  least  force 
possible,  in  order  to  avoid  excessive  casualties  in  the  first  chaot- 
ic moments  of  the  battle.  The  division  may  consider  such  an  opera- 
tion to  be  an  attack,  but  at  the  company  level  it  starts  with  a 
meeting  engagement.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  movement  to  con- 
tact is  that  the  attacking  unit  is  unsure  of  the  location,  strengths 
or  weaknesses  of  the  enemy.  If  he  knows,  he  will  conduct  a 
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deliberate  attack. 

During  operations  against  an  enemy  covering  force,  or  during  a 

meeting  engagement  coordination  between  tanks,  mechanized  infantry, 

1 2 

artillery  and  other  support  is  critical. 

After  the  force  conducting  the  -ovement  to  contact  finds  the  en- 
emy force,  the  commander  deploys  his  forces  to  develop  the  situation 
and  conducts  a hasty  attack.  Attempts  are  made  to  force  through  en- 
emy defenses  with  the  least  force,  but  if  it  is  apparent  that  the 
hasty  attacks  will  fail,  the  commander  will  conduct  a deliberate  at- 
tack, ^ ^ 

A deliberate  attack  against  an  organized  defense  is  a costly  and 
difficult  operation.  Nevertheless,  one  can  minimize  vulnerability 
and  maximize  the  effective  employment  of  one's  own  weapons  by  concen- 
trating at  a decisive  point,  and  relative  superiority  can  be  achieved. 
At  the  critical  point  one  force  usually  wins  if  it  is  able  to  bring 
overwhelming  force  and  violent  action  to  bear  in  such  a way  that  the 

1 4 

enemy's  defensive  system  is  broken. 

The  deliberate  attack  aims  at  breakthrough  on  a narrow  front, 
seeking  penetration  deep  into  the  enemy  rear.  All  fires,  intelli- 
gence resources,  and  massive  forces  are  applied  against  the  enemy, 

1 5 

Extensive  preparations  are  necessary. 

After  the  penetration  has  been  accomplished,  immediate  attempts 
will  be  made  to  conduct  an  exploitation  and  pursuit.  The  exploi- 
tation force  is  normally  fresh  and  previously  uncommitted.  This 
force  orients  on  deep  objectives,  bypassing  small  pockets  of  resis- 
tance, striving  to  destroy  command  and  control  headquarters,  reserves, 
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and  support  activities  and  to  cut  off  enemy  escape  routes. 

Exploitation  becomes  pursuit  when  the  enemy  tries  to  withdraw. 
The  pursuit  force  orients  on  the  retreating  enemy  to  cut  off  his  es- 
cape and  destroy  him.  The  pursuit  will  be  relentless.  The  enemy 
will  not  be  given  a chance  to  reestr'  lish  an  organized  defense  or 
delay. 

It  frequently  may  be  necessary  or  advisable  to  defend.  The  de- 
fender has  many  advantages  over  the  attacker,  e.g.  prepared  posi- 
tions or  terrain  of  his  choosing,  but  does  not  have  the  initiative,^' 
Like  the  Soviets,  we  believe  that  a defense  is  conducted  only  until 
we  can  regain  the  initiative.  The  basic  concept  of  the  defense  is 
to  optimize  the  employment  of  weapons  to  exploit  every  possible  ad- 
vantage of  the  terrain,  to  minimize  vulnerability,  to  establish  a 
system  of  mutually  supporting  positions,  to  anticipate  the  at- 

1 9 

tacker's  plans  and  actions,  and  to  maneuver  to  block  his  movement, 

A defense  is  organized  into  three  areas:  covering  force  area, 

20 

main  battle  area,  and  rear  area. 

The  covering  force  area  extends  from  the  reconnaissance  forces 
of  the  enemy  attack  elements,  or  a position  designated  by  the  head- 
quarters establishing  the  covering  force,  rearward  to  the  positions 
established  for  the  main  defense.  The  force  employed  in  the  cover- 
ing force  area  must  be  large  enough  to  deceive  the  enemy  into  be- 
lieving it  is  the  main  defense  force.  The  covering  force  fights 
hard  enough  to  cause  the  enemy  to  mass  and  deploy  into  attack  forma- 
tions and  echelon  his  artillery.  It  attempts  to  strip  away  enemy 
reconnaissance  units  and  destroy  the  enemy  air  defense  umbrella. 
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The  covering  force  trades  space  for  time  by  delaying  the  enemy 

force.  It  kills  as  many  enemy  forces  as  possible.  It  attempts  to 

determine  the  locations  of  the  main  and  supporting  attacks.  The 

force  does  not  allow  itself  to  become  decisively  engaged,  and  as  it 

moves  rearward  to  the  main  battle  ar'-a  it  hands-off  the  battle  to 

main  battle  area  forces.  It  can  then  be  used  to  thicken  the  defense 
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of  the  main  battle  area  or  become  reserve. 

The  main  battle  area  is  that  area  from  the  FEBA  rearward  to  the 
brigade  rear  boundaries.  It  is  the  area  in  which  the  critical  battle 
will  be  fought,  and  all  resources  must  be  utilized  to  halt  tne  enemy. 
Defense  within  the  main  battle  area  will  be  restrictive  or  non  re- 
strictive, It  is  restrictive  if  the  commander  has  determined  that 
certain  terrain  within  the  main  battle  area  must  be  held.  It  is  non 
restrictive  when  the  force  commander  is  permitted  to  conduct  the  de- 
fense within  the  main  battle  area  by  using  any  tactic  or  maneuver 
that  he  deems  appropriate. 

In  deploying  forces  for  the  defense  of  the  main  battle  area, 
the  commander  initially  deploys  combat  forces  to  cover  all  possi- 
ble avenues  of  approach  across  the  entire  defensive  front.  Once  the 
avenues  of  approach  for  the  main  and  supporting  attacks  have  been 
determined,  he  may  reallocate  forces  in  the  main  battle  area  by 
utilizing  reserves,  forces  returning  from  the  covering  force,  forces 
from  sectors  not  in  contact  or  forces  under  light  contact. 

The  rear  area  extends  from  the  brigade  rear  boundaries  to  the 
division  rear  boundary.  It  is  not  desirable  for  combat  operations 
to  be  conducted  in  this  area;  however,  the  enemy  has  the  ability  to 


conduct  airmobile  and  long  range  patrol  operations  into  our  rear 
area.  Combat  support  and  combat  service  support  units  will  be  pre- 
pared to  conduct  security  operations  within  the  rear  area.  Reserves 

or  combat  units  that  are  temporarily  located  in  the  rear  area  may 
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assist  in  rear  area  security  operat  ns  for  limited  periods. 

Retrograde  operations  are  conducted  when  it  is  necessary  to 

move  rearward  or  away  from  the  enemy.  They  may  take  place:  (1)  When 

there  are  not  enough  forces  to  defend  or  attack,  (2)  Where  we  must 

trade  space  for  time  to  prepare  for  resumption  of  the  offensive, 

(3)  Whore  there  will  be  a redeployment  of  forces  foi'  a different 

mission  or  to  better  terrain,  (4)  Because  the  present  operation 

offers  no  chance  for  success,  (5)  Because  the  present  mission  has 

been  completed.  The  types  of  retrograde  operations  are:  delay, 
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withdrawal,  and  retirement. 

Delay  is  conducted  to  trade  space  for  time.  The  delay  force 

fights  from  defensible  terrain  with  sufficient  determination  to 

cause  the  enemy  to  slow  and  conduct  deliberate  attacks.  It  inflicts 

maximum  casualties  on  the  enemy  without  becomming  decisively  engaged, 

then  moves  rearward  to  the  next  defensible  terrain,  A delay  action 

affords  main  forces  time  to  regroup  and  reorganize, 

Withdrawal  is  disengagement  from  the  enemy,  Disengagem.ent  is 

more  easily  conducted  when  not  being  pressured  by  the  enemy;  however, 

it  may  have  to  be  done  while  under  pressure.  When  it  is  done  under 

enemy  pressure,  friendly  units  will  delay  through  successive  posi- 

2‘' 

tions  until  the  withdrawal  can  be  made  without  pressure, 

The  retirement  is  c'nducted  without  enemy  nressure  and  is 
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nnr'inni  ly  a LncLica!  movomont,' 

DIVISIONAL  ARMOHKD  CAVALRY  SQUADRON 

At  the  beginning  of  this  study  I stated  that  there  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  employment  of  the  cavalry  squadron.  This 
section  is  designed  to  highlight  the  o differences,  I will  try  to 
explain  some  of  the  underlying  meanings  of  these  differences. 

The  armored  cavalry  squadron  is  presently  required  to  play  a 
part  in  all  of  the  division's  offensive,  defensive,  and  retrograde 
operations,  FM  17-95  (Draft),  How  to  Fight  Manual  Cavalry,  lists 
the  cavalry  missions  as:  (1)  Reconnaissance:  route,  zone,  and  area, 

{?)  Decurity:  screen,  guard,  cover,  offense,  defense,  delay,  and 
area  security,  (This  list  does  not  include  tactical  marches,  pas- 
sage of  lines  etc,  that  are  common  requirements  for  all  combat  arms 
27 

units, ) 

The  Army  Training  and  Evaluation  Program,  (ARTEP),  For  Armored 
Cavalry  Squadron  and  Troon,  lists  the  tasks  that  must  be  performed 
by  afi  active  duty  unit  as:  (1)  Covering  force  for  a force  deployed 
for  defense,  (2)  Zone  reconnaissance  and  hasty  attack,  (5)  Delib- 
erate attack,  (A)  Kovement  to  contact  and  hasty  attack,  (5) 
Scro('ning  operation  (night),  (6)  Delay  (high  risk).  In  addition, 
individual  armored  cavalry  troops  must  be  prepared  to  conduct  an 
advance  guard  mission  and  an  active  defense  (night).  In  addition 

to  supnorting  other  squadron  operations  the  air  cavalry  troop  must 
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conduct  an  advance  guard  and  a rapid  reaction  force  mission. 

Tn  classroom  exorcises  conducted  at  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and 
General  Staff  College,  the  primary  employment  of  the  divisional 
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cavalry  squadron  is:  (1)  Offensive  action  as  an  economy  of  force. 

(2)  In  a covering  force  (three  times  attached  to  a brigade,  once  to 
an  armored  cavalry  regiment),  (5)  In  the  defense  attached  to  a 
brigade,  (4)  As  flank  security  for  a division.  In  seven  exercises 
the  squadron  was  emp'’oyed  without  air  cavalry  troop  four  times, 
and  twice  with  a single  ground  troop  attached  to  a brigade. 

There  appears  to  be  a dichotomy  in  thought  about  the  employment 
of  the  squadron.  It  would  appear,  on  the  surface,  that  the  squadron 
should  be  employed  as  a unit.  The  ARTEP  lists  all  except  one  re- 
quired mission  as  squadron  missions,  however,  FM  17-95  says  that  the 

squadron  or  any  one  of  its  troops,  can  be  temporarily  attached  to  or 
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placed  under  the  control  of  a brigade.  The  conclusions  one  might 
draw  from  the  instruction  at  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
that  the  employment  of  the  squadron  piecameal  is  acceptable  and  of- 
ten desirable.  The  student  leaves  the  college  believing  that  the 
methods  of  employment  taught  at  the  college,  and  listed  above,  are 
the  preferred  methods  of  employment. 

Although  there  are  no  readiness  category  standards  officially 
associated  with  the  ARTEP,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  disassoci- 
ate readiness  from  this  evaluation.  Comments  from  my  own  after  action 
report  for  the  first  test  ARTEP,  conducted  in  October  1974»  state: 

"ARTEP  is  a test  (evaluation  if  you  will)  or  an  exam- 
ination of  a unit’s  capability  to  perform  under  pressure 
in  combat,  A unit  that  cannot  demonstrate  its  ability  to 
perform  required  missions  will  be  declared  non  combat 
ready  and  subjected  to  intense  training  in  its  weak 
areas, " 

The  ARTE^  tests  the  unit  in  the  missions  that  are  considered 


flir.unLial  lor  iL  to  uupport  its  parent  unit,^^  A conclusion  is  that 
the  tasks  not  listed  in  the  APTEP  are  secondary--important  but  not 
essential.  This  could  be  a critical  distinction,  as  the  tasks  listed 
in  FM  17-95  but  not  included  in  the  ARTEP  are  area  and  route  recon- 
naissance, flank  guard,  and  area  sec  rity.  Advance  guard  and  night 
active  defense  are  essential  for  the  troop,  but  are  not  listed  as 
squadron  tasks.  The  general  conditions  for  the  active  defense  have 
the  troop  acting  as  part  of  the  squadron,  but  the  general  conditions 
for  the  advance  guard  have  the  troop  acting  as  a separate  unit.^^ 

The  general  conditions  for  the  air  cavalry  troop's  mission  of  re- 
action force  are  cryptic,  "working  in  support  of  its  higher  head- 
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quarters,"  A possible  conclusion  might  be  that  these  missions 
would  or  could  be  performed  by  a detached  troop  in  support  of  the 
division  or  a brigade.  The  use  of  the  air  cavalry  troop  is  men- 
tioned only  once  in  the  squadron  tasks. 

The  instruction  at  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College  is  es- 
sentially in  line  with  the  ARTEP,  but  does  not,  in  its  classroom  ex- 
ercises, include  the  other  missions  listed  in  FM  17-95* 

There  are  a number  of  army  officers  who  believe  that  the  air 
cavalry  troop  should  be  employed  as  a separate  unit.  There  are  avi- 
ation officers  who  feel  that  the  non-aviation  rated  squadron  comman- 
der is  not  knowledgeable  enough  to  employ  the  air  cavalry  troop  and 
there  are  armor  officers  who  feel  chat  aviation  rated  officers,  even 
when  also  armor  rated,  are  not  qualified  to  employ  the  armored 
cavalry  troops.  Some  feel  that  the  unit  is  too  valuable  to  belong  to 
only  one  unit  and  should  be  available  to  the  entire  division.  Some 
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of  the  oroblerns  are  articulated  in  the  following  comments  BG  Hugh  J, 
Bartley  v/rote  in  1975- 

"I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Armor  read- 
ers an  erroneous  - and  possibly  damaging  - belief  which  many 
armor  officers  appear  to  hold;  that  the  air  cavalry  troop  is 
really  under  the  control  of  the  squadron  commander, , .The  air 
cavalry  troop  of  an  armored  div'sion  is  a resource  primarily 
of  the  division  commander  and  oi.ly  incidentally  of  the  squad- 
ron commander. , .It  is  just  that  the  air  cavalry  troop  repre- 
sents too  large  and  too  valuable  a portion  of  the  division 
commander's  aviation  assets  to  expect  him  to  pass  control  of 
it  to  his  squadron  commander,,,!  do  not  believe  the  division 
commander  will  routinely,  or  even  often,  permit  one  of  his 
lieutenant  colonels  to  determine  and  supervise  Delta  Troop's 
tactical  employment .. .The  squadron  was  a convenient  place  to 
put  the  air  cavalry  troop  when  the  latter  was  introduced  into 
the  division,  for  the  squadron  was  a thorough  combat  unit 
with  the  esprit  and  professional  attitudes  one  hoped  the  troop 
would  catch  and  hold.  It  also  provided  an  administrative  base 
for  an  unique  unit ,, .Because  Delta  Troop  is  so  rich  an  asset, 
it  disanpears  entirely,  or  nearly  so,  from  the  squadron  com- 
mander's hands.  Yet  he  needs  some  organic  air,  perhaps  an 
air  platoon  engineered  directly  to  his  requirements  but  mod- 
est enough  in  size  to  remain  a squadron  asset,, .If  those 
changes  are  not  made,  the  cavalry  squadron  commander  should, 
at  least,  stop  deceiving  himself  as  to  his  role  in  combat;  he 
will  baby-sit  - not  command  - Delta  Troop,  And  armor  officers 
should  accept  this  rude  fact  in  their  thinking  and  writing, "35 

Cnt  Joe  D,  Rasnick,  v/rote  in  response: 

"It  appears  that  the  author  does  not  realize  that  the 
cavalry  squadron  is  part  of  the  division  base... and  the  en- 
tire squadron  is  directly  responsible  to  the  division  comman- 
der,,,! will  simply  say  that  the  cavalry  squadron  provides 
reconnaissance  and  security  for  the  division,  and  the  delta 
troop  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  vrder  for  the  squadron  to 
properly  perform  its  difficult  task, "34 

Kaj  Robert  W,  Garrot,  Jr,  also  responded: 

"I  feel  that  what  the  general  has  said  is  the  reality 
of  the  situation,  but  not  a reality  that  Armor  officers 
should  accept,  Th:s  situation  has  developed  because  of  the 
lack  of  professional  knowledge  (outside  of  M03  1904  - Armor 
Reconnaissance  Commander)  of  v/hat  to  do  with  the  cavalry 
squadron.  In  the  classroom  at  Leavenworth,  the  cavalry 
squadron  has  become  another  combat  maneuver  battalion  that 
certainly  does  not  need  an  air  cavalry  troop.  Yet,  if  the 
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armored  cavalry  squadron  is  to  adequately  perform  its  role 
of  reconnaissance  and  security  on  today's  battlefield,  it 
will  need  the  capabilities  of  the  air  cavalry  troop,  just 
as  the  air  cavalry  troop  needs  the  capabilities  of  a 
ground  unit.  Ground  cavalry  no  longer  enjoys  a signifi- 
cant mobility  differential  over  the  support  unit.  Air  cav- 
alry provides  this  needed  mobility  differential.  At  the 
same  time,  air  cavalry  does  not  now  have  a real  night  or 
adverse  weather  operational  cap>  oility.  It  will  do  the 
division  commander  little  good  to  put  air  reconnaissance 
into  an  area  only  to  lose  continuity  of  the  reconnaissance 
effort  when  the  weather  closes  in,  or  when  the  sun  sets. 

Ground  and  air  cavalry  under  the  same  commander  will  pro- 
vide this  capability.  While  air  cavalry  has  the  ability 
to  mass  rapidly,  these  formations  still  do  not  have  the 
sustained  combat  power  necessary  to  develop  the  situation 
for  the  supported  commander.  Armored  cavalry,  with  air 
cavalry  assets,  has  this  capability, ,, "55 

TC  17-36,  The  Conceptual  Armored  Cavalry  Platoon  Test . appears 
to  be  the  basis  for  the  restructuring  of  the  armored  cavalry  squad- 
ron as  part  of  the  "Division  Restructuring  Study,"  (DRS),  now  being 
conducted.  The  composition  of  the  platoon  would  be  as  shown  in  fig- 
ure 4-7»  The  air  cavalry  troop  is  deleted  from  the  squadron  TOE  and 


becomes  a separate  unit  within  the  division  base,  or  as  the  base  for 
a new  divisional  attack  helicopter  battalion.  The  deletion  of  the 
air  cavalry  troop  appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  controversy  with- 
in the  army  and  an  honest  desire  for  the  best  employment  of  aviation 

4- 

assets. 


It  seems  almost  a certainty  that  the  air  cavalry  troop  will  be 
taken  from  the  squadron.  This  is  actually  happening  in  some  divi- 
sions where  the  air  troop  is  either  taken  from  the  squadron  and 
placed  under  a provisional  aviation  battalion;  or  has  become  the 
nucleus  of  a divisional  attack  helicopter . battalion. 

The  conceptual  platoon  differs  from  the  present  European  mod- 


ified nlatoon  in  that  the  European  modified  platoon  has  scouts 
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Conceptual  Armored  Cavalry  Platoon 
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mounted  in  Sheridans,  hardly  a vehicle  desi/^ned  for  stealth. 

The  conceptual  platoon  puts  the  scouts  back  in  ground  scout  vehicles. 

However,  the  armament,  three  with  25-mm  Bushmaster  cannons,  two  with 

2.^-mm  Bushmasters  and  TOW  launchers,  and  the  additi  n of  another 

tank  to  the  tank  section,  imply  a pi  dominantly  combat  role.  The 

DRS/conceptual  platoon  deletes  the  infantry  squad  and  the  mortar 

section.  (The  mortar  sections  arc  consolidated  into  a platoon  at 
57 

troop  level.) 

The  DRS  platoon  would  create  a squadron  that  is  easily  conver- 
ted into  a light  armor,  tank  heavy  task  force.  The  squadron  would 
have  eighteen  TOV/  launch  vehicles,  forty-five  25-mm  Bushmasters.  and 
thirty-six  tan''s,  (A  DK.S  tank  battalion  would  only  have  thirty-six 
tanks  ana  twelve  TOW  launchers.  The  present  tank  battalion  has  only 
fifty-four  tanks.) 


ARMOR KD  CAVALRY  SOUADRON  MISSIONS 
Missions  that  the  armored  cavalry  squadron  is  trained  to  per- 
form are  reconnaissance  and  security. 

Route  reconnaissance  is  conducted  to  obtain  detailed  information 
of  a specific  route  and  the  adjacent  terrain  which  could  influence 
movement.  It  can  be  oriented  on  a road,  an  axis  of  advance,  or  gen- 
eral direction  of  anproach.  It  can  also  be  directed  to  obtain  in- 
formation of  an  enemy  force  moving  along  a specific  route  cr  to  de- 
termine the  best  locations  for  obstacles.  A route  reconnaissance  is 
not  normally  performed  by  an  armored  cavalry  squadron,  but  by  giving 

the  mission  to  a troop.  It  may  be  conducted  as  part  of  a zone 
38 

reconnaissance , 


/jono  reconnainnance  is  a detailed  search  of  all  natural  and  nan 


made  features  within  specified  boundaries.  It  is  thorough  and  time 

consuming,  and  is  normally  assigned  when  the  enemy  situation  is  in 

doubt.  The  squadron  is  employed  on  line.  It  conducts  the  reconnais 

59 

sance  as  though  it  were  a movement  contact. 

Area  reconnaissance  is  conducted  to  gather  specific  information 
about  a designated  area.  The  reconnaissance  is  conducted  as  a zone 
reconnaissance,  except  for  the  movement  to  and  from  the  area  to  be 

V,  ^ 

searched. 

The  screen  is  a series  of  mutually  supporting  observation  posts 
spread  across  a large  expanse  of  terrain.  It  is  designed  to  give 
early  warning  and  report  enemy  information.  It  can  report  lucrative 
targets  for  other  units  or  adjust  indirect  fires.  If  within  the 
screening  force's  capability,  it  can  destroy  enemy  reconnaissance 
units. 

The  purpose  of  a guard  operation  is  to  provide ■ early  warning, 
reaction  time  and  maneuver  space  to  the  front,  flank  or  rear  of  a 
moving  or  stationary  force, 

I'he  advance  guard  for  a moving  force  is  conducted  in  the  same 

manner  as  the  zone  reconnaissance  or  movement  to  contact.  It  at- 

temnts  to  insure  the  uninterrupted  movement  of  the  main  body.  It 

will  attempt  to  overcome  light  resistance  and  will  conduct  hasty 

45 

attacks  in  order  to  do  this, 

I'he  flank  guard  occupies  a series  of  battle  positions  as  the 
main  body  moves.  It  is  also  responsible  for  clearing  the  area  be- 
tween the  battle  positions  if  necessary.  The  flank  guard  fights  to 
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protect  the  flank  of  the  division  and,  if  necessary,  delays  from 
battle  positions  back  to  the  main  body  in  order  to  give  the  main  body 
commander  time  to  organize  a defense.  The  flank  guard  for  a moving 
force  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  zone  reconnaissance,^^ 
The  rear  guard  for  a moving  for  e establishes  a series  of  bat- 
tle positions  that  it  occupies  as  the  main  body  moves.  For  a sta- 
tionary force  the  rear  guard  deploys  and  defends.  The  basic  methods 
of  conducting  the  rear  guard  are  the  defense  or  the  delay. 

The  mission  Df  the  covering  force  has  been  mentioned.  It  basi- 
cally includes  a form  of  the  screen,  guard,  or  delay. 

Cavalry  units  frequently  conduct  hasty  attacks  as  part  of  other 
operations.  They  occasionally  are  required  to  conduct  a deliberate 
attack  as  an  economy  of  force,  Cavalrv  can  participate  in  exploita- 
tion and  pursuit,  normally  as  part  of  a larger  force.  The  exploita- 
tion and  pursuit  are  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  movement  to 
contact  or  the  zone  reconnaissance,^^ 

The  armored  cavalry  squadron  will  frequently  conduct  a hasty 
defense  as  part  of  other  missions.  The  defense  is  active.  The 
squadron  usually  defends  with  troops  on  line  with  positions  desig- 
nated in  depth.  Hasty  obstacles  are  employed.  The  air  cavalry 
troop  can  be  employed  as  a reaction  force  or  stand-off  force,  util- 

i 7 

izing  its  anti-tar.k  guided  missiles  or  other  weapons, 

The  purpose  of  the  delay  has  been  described.  The  squadron  de- 
lays with  troops  on  line  and  fires  from  battle  positions  at  long 
ranges.  The  squadron  moves  rearward  only  when  necessary,  to  its  next 
line  of  battle  positions,  A high  risk  delay  is  when  the  squadron 
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hold  the  enemy  forv^ard  of  a series  of  lines  for  a specified 

time.  In  a high  risk  delay  the  sqnadron  may  have  to  accept  deci- 

, 48 

sive  engagement, 

'i'he  purpose  of  rear  area  security  is  to  protect  units  behind 

rear-  boundaries  of  brigades,  instal"  tions,  or  linos  of  communica- 

49 

tions. 

The  objective  of  describing  cavalry  missions  has  been  to  help 
narrow  the  actual  tasks  to  those  maneuvers  the  squadron  is  required 
to  perform  in  support  of  the  division. 

In  their  most  basic  form,  the  missions  that  the  squadron  must  be 
able  to  perform  are:  Zone  reconnaissance,  screen,  and  delay. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  for  the  ARTE?  to  test  only  the  zone 
reconnaissance,  as  the  other  types  of  reconnaissance  are  conducted 
in  the  same  manner.  Only  the  objectives  of  the  reconnaissance  are 
different. 

The  screen  is  a separate  mission.  It  is  necessary  since  the 
screen  is  also  used  in  the  defense,  delay,  and  covering  force  opera- 
tion, An  exposed  flank  will  often  develop,  and  the  screen  is  the 
best  method  of  security  when  the  danger  is  light,  when  the  flank  is 
lonm,  or  when  security  is  needed  in  a hurry, 

the  advance  guard  and  the  flank  guard  are  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  zone  reconnaissance.  The  movement  to  contact,  which  is 
an  AKTEP  mission,  is  also  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  zone 
reconnaissance.  The  advance  guard  mission  is  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  movement  to  contact  and  the  zone  reconnaissance. 
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The  high  risk  delay  is  conducted  as  a combination  of  a normal  delay 
and  the  defense. 

The  area  security  mission  is  one  that  can  be  conducted  by  any 
combat  unit.  Rear  area  units  are  responsible  for  rear  area  securi- 
ty, When  the  situation  requires  add'‘-ional  help,  tactical  units  may 
be  required  to  assist.  In  emergencies,  tenant  units  within  the  rear 
area,  reserves,  or  other  available  combat  units  may  be  used  tempo- 
rarily. 

The  hasty  attack  is  important  because  its  conduct  is  inherent 
in  many  of  the  other  squadron  missions. 

The  delay  is  important  because  it  uses  the  techniques  of  the  de- 
fense and  is  part  of  other  missions  such  as  the  covering  force,  guard 
and  withdrawal. 

Reconnaissance  is  performed  to  assist  the  commander  in  preparing 
the  battlefield.  Reconnaissance  is  also  a part  of  security.  The  two 
are  not  mutually  exclusive  but  mutually  supporting.  If  tank  or  in- 
fantry units  are  used  to  perform  reconnaissance  and  security  they 
will  be  unavailable  to  perform  their  primary  missions.  To  use  these 
units  in  the  movement  to  contact  or  delay  would  degrade  their  combat 
pov/er  and  violate  the  principle  of  using  the  lightest  forces  capable 
of  avoiding  decisive  engagement.  Are  these  missions  necessary?  Is  a 
specialized  unit  necessary  to  perform  them?  The  answer  seems 
logically  to  be  yes, 

PROPOSED  SQUADRON  ORGANIZATIONS 

At  the  outset  of  a war,  and  well  into  it,  the  division  commander 
may  find  himself  facing  a combined  arms  army  of  three  or  more 
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divisions.  His  initial  concern  v/ill  be  to  mass  his  combat  power  to 
stop  the  enemy,  but  at  some  point  he  will  require  a force  that  is 
specifically  trained  for  and  capable  of  performing  multiple  func- 
tions, For  discussion  I am  proposing  three  organizations.  One  of 
the  three  will  provide  the  ability  t meet  the  commander's  multiple 
function  requirement. 

The  three  organizations  that  I propose  to  discuss  are  the: 

1.  Light  armor  reconnaissance  squadron  (See  Fig,  4-8), 

2,  Heavy  armor  cavalry  squadron  (See  Fig,  4-9) • 

5,  Current  TOE  cavalry  squadron  (modified)  (See  Fig,  4-10), 

The  Soviets  employ  light  reconnaissance  units  well  forward  of 
the  advance  guard  in  the  movement  to  contact  and  well  forward  of  de- 
fensive positions.  In  the  offense  they  are  used  only  against  light 
resistance.  In  the  defense  they  are  used  to  cause  the  deployment  of 
enemy  reconnaissance  units.  They  are  maneuverable  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  all  typos  of  terrain,  to  observe  the  enemy  and  not  al- 
low themselves  to  become  decisively  engaged.  The  light  armor  recon- 
naissance squadron  I propose  is  similar  in  organization  and  emnloy- 
mont  to  the  Soviet  reconnaissance  battalion, 

Exposed  flanks  or  other  critical  situations  often  occur  before 
intelligence  means  can  nredict  them.  The  ability  to  maintain  free- 
dom of  maneuver  is  essential.  In  order  to  avoid  defeat  or  delay,  the 
commander  will  require  the  ranid  movement  of  combat  power  from  one 
area  of  the  bottle  to  another.  The  light  armor  rocnnnair''ance  squa- 
dron will  provide  a high  degree  of  nobility  and  air  transportability 
that  will  allow  it  to  move  quickly  to  wherever  needed.  In  other 
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caeeB,  the  requirement  for  cortinuous  ground  reconnaissance  within 
the  main  battle  area,  within  and  forward  of  the  covering  force  area 
is  important  so  the  commander  can  see  the  battle.  This  unit  also 
provides  the  stealth  that  is  necessary  to  perform  reconnaissance:  .d 

counter-reconnaissance.  Light  armored  vehicles  are  difficult  to  de- 
tect because  of  their  size,  mobility,  and  silence.  The  M-113  is 
quieter  and  more  maneuverable  than  the  M-60  or  H-551  and  more  sus- 
tainable for  long  periods.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
proposed  reconnaissance  vehicle  will  not  equal  or  surpass  the  per- 
formance of  the  M-113*  There  could  be  a degradation  of  the  present 
combat  power  of  the  squadron  (fifteen  tanks  vs  twenty-seven),  but 
this  would  be  compensated  for  by  the  commander's  ability  to  rapidly 
employ  this  force  wherever  needed. 

The  heavy  armor  cavalry  squadron  provides  the  commander  with  a 
unit  that  is  more  tank  than  armored  cavalry,  but  one  that  provides 
him  with  increased  raw  combat  power.  In  Europe,  as  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  primary  threat  to  any  force  is  the  proliferation  of  tanks 
and  anti-tank  guided  missiles.  In  order  for  a unit  to  be  effective 
in  the  multiple  missions  that  can  be  expected,  it  must  have  the  power 
to  overcome  an  almost  overwhelming  amount  of  armor  and  armor  killing 
capability.  The  squadron  has  more  tanks  than  the  DRS  tank  battalion 
and  only  eighteen  less  than  the  present  tank  battalion.  With  the 
TOWs  and  Bushmasters  when  available,  the  squadron  easily  becomes  the 
most  potent  force  in  the  division.  This  unit  would  be  formidable  in 
security  operations  and  provide  the  commander  with  a powerful  reaction 
force  both  in  the  main  battle  area  and  in  the  covering  force  area. 
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There  will  be  a tremendous  temptation  to  use  this  unit  in  a strictly 
combat  role  at  the  expense  of  other  missions.  This  unit  could  be 
used  in  limited  objective  attacks  and  counterattacks,  as  the  nucleus 
for  an  exploitation  or  pursuit  force,  and  as  an  economy  of  force  unit 
in  offense  or  defense.  Although  the  ^ would  be  a loss  of  mobility, 
stealth  and  ability  to  conduct  reconnaissance,  the  other  missions 
would  be  enhanced.  This  may  be  desirable,  but  the  commander  must  be 
certain  that  he  understands  and  accepts  the  trade-off.  The  division 
commander  must  also  realize  that  his  squadron,  once  used  in  the  cov- 
ering force  or  as  a maneuver  battalion,  will  fight  and  may  become 
combat  ineffective  for  other  missions. 

The  present  TOE  cavalry  squadron  is  frequently  stripped  of  its 
air  cavalry  troop  and  often  assigned  missions  as  an  afterthought.  It 
is  often  perceived  as  not  powerful  enough  to  be  a maneuver  battalion 
or  perform  security  missions,  and  not  maneuverable  enough  for  recon- 
naissance, Division  and  squadron  commanders  have  struggled  to  make 
a more  viable  and  flexible  force  of  this  unit  and  there  have  been 
many  experiments  with  the  air/ground  cavalry  team  attempting  to 
make  it  more  potent.  The  air/ground  team  can  give  the  commander 
that  flexibility  for  which  he  has  been  looking.  No  matter  what  mis- 
sion is  assigned,  he  has  both  reconnaissance  and  security  capabili- 
ties with  formidable  power  for  other  offensive  and  defensive  missions. 
Rather  than  increasing  the  spa.n  of  control  for  a ground  troop  com- 
mander, a dedicated  air  cavaliy  platoon  enhances  it  by  the  improved 
ability  to  control  his  unit.  The  ground  troop  commander  is  able  to 
cover  more  area  in  a shorter  time  and  yet  is  able  to  fight  decisively. 
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Thu  umplovmonL  concopL  1h  f5lmplo.  11'  ordered  In.  one  flank  of  the 
bnLtlofield  to  the  other,  the  dedicated  air  cavalry  platoon  covers 
the  movement  of  the  ground  element,  covers  the  area  until  the  arrival 
of  the  main  force,  extends  a screen  and  adds  punch  to  the  troop's 
fighting  ability.  By  working  with  ti  ground  troop  commander  there 
is  no  wasted  motion  or  duplication  of  effort  and  the  aircraft  fly 
only  when  necessary.  It  will  take  away  some  of  the  division  com- 
mander's ability  to  utilize  the  air  cavalry  troop  as  his  personal 
unit,  but  there  are  no  restrictions  on  reconstituting  the  air  cav- 
alry troop  for  other  specific  missions.  The  use  of  these  teams  will 
be  dependent  upon  the  weather  and  maintainance  capabilities  more 
than  other  units. 

Using  the  European  and  Middle  East  scenarios,  the  next  chapter 
will  evaluate  the  mission  capabilities  of  the  three  proposed  orga- 
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CHAPTER 


DI.CCUSSION 

INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  tu  select  one  squadron  from  the 
throe  proposed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  This  chapter  will  begin 
v/ith  a brief  discussion  of  the  terrain  environment  and  comparative 
weapons  systems.  The  type  organizations  will  then  be  discussed  per- 
forming essential  missions,  against  probable  Soviet  deployment.  The 
comparison  will  avoid  detailed  discussion  of  squadron  support  ele- 
ments as  the  study  is  primairily  concerned  with  combat  elements  of  the 
squadron.  After  a specific  discussion  of  each  type  squadron,  an  over- 
all comparison  will  be  made  and  conclusions  will  be  drawn*  'It  may 
be,  that  a final  selection  will  evolve  from  the  desirable  character- 
istics on  one  or  all  three  type  squadrons. 

In  determining  a mutual  ground  for  the  discussion,  the  following 
assumptions  have  been  made: 

(1)  An  acceptable  combat  power  ratio  for  the  squadron  in  the 
defense  is  1 :5  against  a typical  motorized  rifle  division, 

(2)  Acceptable  combat  power  ratios  for  the  delay  can  be  higher 
than  1:6  and  will  be  condidered  in  the  discussion.  Delay  forces  may 
also  be  able  to  temporarily  halt  enemy  forces  from  prepared  delay 
positions  at  1:5  and  this  figure  will  also  be  used, 

(3)  Combat  power  ratios  for  a meeting  engagement  will  be  con- 
sidered at  1:1, 
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(4)  Division  frontage  for  the  defense  or  delay  will  be  forty- 
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five  kilometers, 

(5)  iWith  the  U,S,  corps  attacking  a combined  arms  army  of 
three  motorized  rifle  divisions  and  one  tank  division,  the  division 
will  be  attacking  one  forward  motors  .ed  rifle  division  with  three 
motorized  rifle  regiments  forward,  one  divisional  tank  regiment  and 
one  army  tank  regiment  in  reserve* 

(6)  When  attacking,  friendly  elements  must  achieve  a combat 
power  ratio  of  6:1  at  the  point  of  decision  to  be  successful, 

(7)  In  the  delay  or  defense  the  division  will  face  a com- 
bined arms  army  of  three  motorized  rifle  divisions  and  one  tank 
division, 

(8)  The  Soviet  reconnaissance  battalion  will  be  as  discussed 
in  Chapter  3« 

(9)  Both  Soviet  and  U,S,  units  will  be  considered  at  full 
strength, 

TERRAIN 

Terrain  in  the  Middle  East  is  far  different  than  in  Europe, 
therefore  tactics  will  be  modified  to  meet  terrain  differences,. 
Soviets  modify  offensive  tactics  for  desert  operations  by:  (1)  Con- 
ducting more  frequent  hasty  attacks,  (2)  Increased  emphasis  on 
night  operations,  (3)  Employing  divisions  over  wider  frontages, 
possibly  deleting  second  echelons,  and  using  airborne  and  airmobile 
operations  to  secure  flanks,  (4)  Battalions  will  conduct  indepen- 
dent operations  to  secure  flanks,  (3)  Battalions  will  conduct  in- 
dependent operations  leaving  wide  gaps  between  columns,  (6)  During 
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the  attack  the  infantry  may  dismount  and  follow  tanks.  Defensive 
desert  operations  arc  modified  by:  (1)  Designing  fires  to  kill  tanks 

and  orienting  the  fires  on  tank  avenues  of  approach,  (2)  Retaining 
large  mobile  reserves  in  depth  for  countera  tacking  flanks,  Soviet 
opponents  need  to  recognize  the  modifications  of  tactics  from  one 
area  to  another. 

The  European  theater  offers  numerous  locations  in  which  a de- 
fender can  pre-select  positions  and  employ  medium  range  (tank)  and 
long  range  (ATOM)  direct  fire  weapons.  Many  other  si;es  provide  pos- 
itioning of  medium  range  antitank  fires  and  ambushes  with  mutually 
supporting  weapons  systems.  Numerous  rivers  and  forests  create  obsta- 
cles that  assist  in  canalizing  forces,  and  favor  employment  of  defense 
in  depth.  The  mountain  ridges  and  forests  will  also  assist  in  canal- 
izing forces  since  the  height  of  some  ridges,  and  the  thickness  of 
some  forests  make  it  too  difficult  to  traverse  with  either  wheel  or 
tracked  vehicles.  The  defender  can  often  employ  economy  of  force  units 
on  (almost)  untraf ficable  terrain,  and  mass  forces  on  the  higher  speed 
approaches.  The  terrain  offers  both  cover  and  concealment. 

For  the  attacker,  the  terrain  has  gaps  between  high  points  and 
forested  ciraas.  These  gaps  allow  high  speed  movement  while  the  high 
terrain  provides  overwatch  positions  that  can  assist  the  movement  of 
assault  forces.  From  these  positions  ATGM's  can  be  employed  at  maxi- 
mum and  medium  ranges  to  assist  tanks  and  infantry  while  they  move 
from  one  concealed  position  to  another.  The  terrain  is  generally 
favor; ble  to  the  employment  of  long  range  indirect  fire  artillery, 

Artii lory  and  tactical  air  observers  will  find  it  difficult,  however. 
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to  identify  easily  hidden  targets. 

In  the  Middle  East  there  is  concealment  behind  every  rise  in 
terrain  providing  ATGM  and  tank  positioning  but  little  cover  or  over- 
head concealment.  Terrain  will  be  controlled  through  strong  points. 
Mutually  supporting  direct  fire  weap  .s  can  be  backed  up  by  artillery 
fired  from  frontal  cover.  Tactical  air  and  attack  helicopters  can 
also  provide  anti-ar’ior  fires  and  will  have  almost  unlimited  observa- 
tion. There  are  fewer  obstacles  to  canalize  the  enemy,  but  strategic 
vantage  points  will  assist  in  keeping  the  enemy  under  observation. 

The  defender  must  take  advantage  of  every  usable  piece  of  terrain 
and  conduct  vigilant  and  continuous  reconnaissance. 

The  attacker  can  take  advantage  of  the  open  terrain  to  conduct 
wide  frontage  high  speed  sweeps  and  flank  attacks  in  order  to  avoid 
concentrated  fire  and  aerial  interdiction.  Speed  and  suppression 
can  assist  the  advance.  Stealth  may  be  almost  nonexistent,  but  pro- 
per utilization  of  available  terrain  can  assist  movement  and  avoid- 
ance of  frontal  or  flank  engagements.  Tactical  air  and  artillery 
can  suppress  long  and  medium  range  weapons  and  assist  the  atcack. 
Since  there  is  concealment  but  no  overhead  cover,  anti-air  operations 
become  critical, 

HELATIVE  WEAPONS  SYSTEMS 

Soviet  artillery  generally  "ranges"  U,S,  artillery  but  will  not 
be  as  much  a factor  as  will  be  the  amount  of  artillery  available. 

It  must  be  assumed  that  the  Soviet  reconnaissance  battalion  will  have 
more  tubes  available  to  support  its  operations  than  will  U,S,  units. 


Air  defense  weapons  are  Important  for  both  U,S,  and  Soviet 


forces,  because  both  use  the  helicopter  in  reconnaissance,  airmobile, 
and  anti-armor  operations.  When  operating  (semi)  independently,  the 
U.S,  cavalry  squadron  will  have  organic  small  arms,  M-60  and  ,50cai, 
MG's,  Redeye . Bushmasters  and  Stingei 3 when  available.  It  is  poss- 
ible that  Vulcan(s)  could  be  attached  to  the  squadron,  Soviet 
reconnaissance  units  will  have  comparable  systems,  small  arms, 
and  7.62mm  MG's,  and  SA-7  GRAIL,  It  is  possible,  that  these  recon- 
naissance units  could  have  ZSU-57-2,  ZSU-23-4,  or  ZSU-25-2  attached. 
The  problem  is  more  acute  for  U,S,  air  units  because  the  Soviets 
have  more  back-up  systems  and  in  larger  quantities.  Without  ade- 
quate suppression,  U,S,  air  units  will  live  in  an  extremely  hostile 
environment.  Greater  reliance  will  have  to  be  made  in:  (1)  The 

suppression  of  enemy  air  defense  weapons  by  attack  helicopter,  tac- 
tical air,  and  artillery,  (2)  Air  to  air  combat  by  opposing  at- 
tack helicopters, 

Soviet  helicopters  are  armed  with  machineguns,  cannons,  ATGM's 
and  rockets.  Their  primary  attack  helicopter  is  the  HIND-A  (being 
replaced  by  the  higher  performance  HIND-D)  which  has  a combat  radi- 
us of  250-NM,  cruising  speed  of  122  knots  and  carries  a full  comple- 
ment of  weapons  systems  and  a troop  load  of  eight  to  twelve.  Its 
primary  weakness  is  that  it  is  a large  aircralt  and  not  designed  as 
a specific  mission  aircraft. 

The  U,‘',  attack  helicopter  the  AH-IS  (TOW  Cobra)  is  designed 
primarily  to  destroy  enemy  armor.  It  can  fly  both  day  and  night. 
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but  itG  nipht  combat  capability  iG  limited.  It  will  cruise  at  125 
knotG  with  a fuel  endurance  time  of  approximately  2,5  hours  (2  hours 
NOE),  Available  weapons  systems  include  high  rate  automatic  gun,  gre- 
nade launcher,  TOW  launcher  (8  TQWs) , and  2,75"  rocket  launchers, 

Th3  U.S,  advance  attack  helicopter  ('M!)  now  under  contract  will  have 
better  night  and  adverse  weather  condition  fighting  capability.  Its 
cruising  speed  will  be  145  to  175  knots  and  it  will  also  be  capable 
of  carrying  eight  TQWs,  The  U,S,  presently  has  a superiority  in 
numbers  of  available  attack  helicopters.  The  Soviets  are,  however, 
striving  to  achieve  parity  in  attack  and  lift  helicopters, 

Air  to  air  combat  between  helicopter  •:  nd  high  performance  air- 
craft, and  between  helicopter  and  helicopter  is  being  tested  and 
evaluated.  Tests  so  far,  have  shown  that  high  performance  aircraft 
are  ineffective  against  well  trained  helicopter  crews.  This  msans, 
that  defense  against  helicopters  will  be  primarily  ground  fire  and 
other  helicopters.  It  is  possible  to  visualize  assault  helicopters 
being  "covered"  by  attack  helicopters  not  only  for  suppression  of 
ground  fire  but  suppression  of  hostile  air.  It  is  also  possible 
that  air  scout/gun  teams  from  both  sides  will  hunt  for  each  other 
as  well  as  enemy  ground  forces. 

At  the  reconnaissance  unit  level,  the  U,S,  is  superior  in  anti- 
armor weapons.,  The  U,  >,  LAW/Dragon  system  is  superior  to  the  Soviet 
RPG-7,  The  M-551  and  M-60A2  are  superior  to  the  PT-76,  The  M-60A1 
is  at  least  equal  to  the  T-62  and  maybe  equal  to  the  T-72,  In 
larger  maneuver  units  the  Soviets  will  have  numerical  superiority 
but  not  at  the  reconnaissance  battalion  level.  The  squadron  may 
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face  three  divisions,  each  with  a reconnaissance  battalion  forward. 
For  comparison,  three  Soviet  reconnaissance  battalions  reinforced 
with  one  tank  platoon  and  motorized  rifle  platoon,  would  have  approx- 
imately 21  PT-76s,  9 medium  tanks,  18  Saggers,  and  18  RPG-7s*  Each 
U.S,  squadron  will  have: 


Aircraft 


Unit 

Tanks 

TOWs 

Dragons 

TOWs 

LAWS 

Total 

Light  Recon 

Squadron 

15  M-551S 

36 

36 

0 

36 

87+LAWs 

Heavy  Cav 

Squadron 

Current  TOE 
Squadron 

36  MBTs 

18 

18 

0 

18 

V ^+LAWs 

(Modified ) 

27  M-551S 

18 

18 

72 

18 

63+LAWs 
+Air  TOWs 

LIGHT  ARMOR  RECONNAISSANCE  SPUADRON 

1 . Introduction.  This  squadron  is  primarily  designed  for  re- 
connaissance but  with  a large  number  of  anti-armor  weapons  it  is 
capable  of  performing  other  combat  missions.  Mortars  are  consol- 
idated at  the  troop  to  provide  heavier  volumes  of  fire  and  to  short- 
en the  platoon  leader's  span  of  control.  The  K-951s  have  been  con- 
solidated into  a troop  with  three  platoons  of  five  tanks  each  to 
provide  centralized  control  and  training.  The  tank  troop  can  be  em- 
ployed as  a unit  or  the  nlatoons  can  be  attached  to  the  reconnai- 
ssance troops.  The  snan  of  control  for  the  reconnaissance  troop 
commander  will  be  four  to  five  elements,  and  the  span  of  control 

for  the  platoon  leader  will  be  one  section  of  four  scout  squads, 

2,  Covering  Force.  The  squadron  can  screen  forward  of  the 
covering  force  or  it  can  be  a part  of  the  division  force.  As  part 
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of  the  covering  force  it  would  be  required  to  delay,  or  defend  in  a 
hi/^h  risk  situation.  Depending  on  the  stage  of  the  enemy  attack, 
the  squadron  could  be  facing  enemy  reconnaissance  units,  advance 
guard  battalions,  a regiment  in  a reconnaissance  in  force,  or  main 
force  elements, 

a.  Screen,  In  a screen  the  primary  duty  is  to  provide 
early  warning.  Fighting  will  be  limited  to  counter-reconnaissance 
and  adjustment  of  long  range  indirect  fires.  The  squadron  will 
deploy  troops,  platoons,  and  scouts  on  line  in  a series  of  listen- 
ing or  observation  posts.  With  twenty-four  reconnaissance  vehi- 
cles per  troop,  the  area  to  be  screened  will  be  increased  100?^  over 
current  ground  capabilities.  The  density  of  reconnaissance  vehi- 
cles will  be  approximately  one  vehicle  per  625  meters  and  one  scout 
squad  per  1250  meters  across  a front  of  45  kilometers.  Tank  pla- 
toons can  be  kept  under  squadron  control  or  attached  to  the  troops. 
In  either  situation  they  should  prepare  firing  positions  that  will 
be  occupied  as  necessary.  The  positions  will  be  located  to  provide 
overwatch  and  assist  in  extricating  the  scouts  on  observation  posts, 
or  to  fight  if  the  mission  is  changed  to  delay.  The  available  weap- 
ons systems  per  troop,  with  attached  tank  platoon  is:  5 tanks,  12 
TOW  scouts,  and  12  Dragon  scouts. 

The  first  enemy  elements  the  screen  could  meet  are  reconnais- 
sance elements,  the  advance  guard,  or  regiments  in  a reconnaissance 
in  force.  The  enemy  forces  will  be  moving  swiftly  in  columns  of 
companies  and  battalions,  reconnaissance  patrols  forward,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  develop  a hasty  attack.  With  more  vehicles  per  kilometer 


of  frontage,  detection  should  be  successful  and  long  range  fires 
employed.  Utilizing  organic  mortars  and  quick  fire  artillery 
against  targets  beyond  4»000  meters,  the  squadron  will  not  only  be 
able  to  observe,  but  to  employ  fires  without  betraying  its  locations, 
Soviet  units  may  surmise,  that  they  :e  engaging  security  forces  and 
guess  at  the  locations  but  will  be  forced  to  prepare  for  a hasty  at- 
tack, The  screening  force  will  be  able  to  make  enemy  main  forces 
deploy  by  employing  long  range  indirect  fire  and  direct  fire,  if 
necessary,  but  will  be  unable  to  continue  a fight  unless  the  com- 
mander is  willing  to  accept  the  risk.  Since  the  screen  is  only  a 
reconnaissance/warning  mission,  the  screen  will  be  successful.  It 
will  be  up  to  the  division  commander  to  change  the  mission  to  delay 
or  withdraw  the  screen, 

b.  Delay,  In  a delay  the  squadron  will  be  employed  on  line 
with  at  least  two  rearward  positions  prepared.  Each  position  will 
be  prepared  in  depth  to  allow  movement  to  multiple  firing  locations 
within  the  area.  One  tank  platoon  should  be  attached  to  each  recon- 
naissance troop  to  give  it  medium  range  direct  fire  capability.  The 
delay  will  be  organized  the  same  as  for  a defense,  with  long  and  med- 
ium range  weapons  located  to  fire  from  overwatch  at  maximum  ranges 
to  cover  withdrawal.  The  delay  positions  will  be  occupied  to  fight 
decisively  enough  to  accomplish  the  mission  yet  not  lose  freedom  to 
echelon  to  the  next  delay  position.  The  thirty-six  TOWs  and  the 
fifteen  M-551s  will  provide  excellent  long  range  capability  and  the 
thirty-six  Dragons  will  provide  fair  medium  range  capability.  The 
thin  armor  of  the  M-551s  and  TOW  carriers  will  make  them  vulnerable 
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to  suppressive  fire. 

The  covering  force  is  required  to  make  the  enemy  deploy  and 
echelon,  and  can  only  do  this  if  it  is  powerful  enough  to  stop  all 
but  main  body  elements.  The  Soviets  know  we  will  have  a covering 
force  and  will  anticipate  it.  They  -an  be  expected  to  advance  with 
reconnaissance  patrols  leading  an  advance  guard  motorized  rifle 
regiment  per  division.  This  means  that  from  the  beginning,  the  cov- 
ering force  will  be  facing  three  motorized  rifle  regiments.  The 
squadron  is  not  prepared  to  face  three  regiments  in  a "one-on-one" 
situation  as  the  division  covering  force,  but  as  part  of  a division 
covering  force  with  a sector  of  1^  kilometers  will  have  combat 
power  equal  to  or  greater  than  other  covering  force  units.  In  this 
situation  it  will  be  fighting  a forward  regiment.  It  will  have  less 
combat  power  in  terms  of  fire  power  but  with  the  multiplier  of  pre- 
pared positions  giving  it  at  least  a 1:5  advantage,  will  be  more 
powerful  than  the  opponent. 

I think  that  enemy  reconnaissance  units  would  then  halt  tempo- 
rarily and  try  to  find  weak  points  or  assailable  flanks.  The  greater 
number  of  reconnaissance  elements  in  the  squadron  would  enable  it  to 
cover  more  terrain  and  avoid  these  unguarded  flanks.  The  enemy 
would  be  forced  into  a more  deliberate  attack  by  the  advance  guard 
which  will  try  to  overwhelm  its  opposition.  The  advance  guard  of  one 
motorized  rifle  regiment,  three  battalions  with  tank  companies  for- 
ward, will  not  reach  a 3:1  combat  power  ratio  even  if  a battalion 
attacks  a troop,  and  will  not  reach  the  3:1  ratio  unless  a battalion 
can  isolate  a platoon.  A problem  can  arise,  if  enemy  forces  advance 
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over  multiple  routes  in  battalion  and  company  columns  to  mass  near 
objectives.  It  is  possible,  that  the  squadron  could  not  mass  enough 
combat  power  at  critical  locations  while  spread  across  fifteen  kilo- 
meters of  terrain.  To  prevent  this,  the  squadron  would  have  to  eche- 
lon itself  in  order  to  permit  withd  wal,  and  maintainenace  of 
control,  and  avoid  sub  elements  becomming  isolated  trying  to  break 
contact.  In  echeloning,  the  commander  would  have  to  decrease  the 
density  of  vehicles  per  kilometer  of  frontage.  An  enemy  success 
might  cause  a collapse  of  the  covering  force.  If  this  happened,  the 
commander  would  have  to  either  withdraw  the  covering  force  or  change 
the  mission  to  a high  risk  delay  or  defense. 

If  the  delay  force  started  to  lose  cohesion,  the  covering  force 
commander(s)  would  have  to  establish  a defense  on  the  next  delay  po- 
sition, The  success  of  the  enemy  advance  guard  would  bring  evtn 
heavier  engagement  by  first  echelon  attack  forces  and  the  echeloned 
delay  force  would  have  to  try  and  halt  the  enemy  and  try  to  determine 
where  the  attempted  oreaktkrough  would  take  place.  The  thin  armor  of 
the  reconnaissance  vehicles  and  might  cause  isolated  elements 

to  be  loot,  but  whatever  remained  of  the  squadron  would  be  as  viable 
a fighting  force  as  the  remaining  maneuver  battalions  in  the  covering 
force.  The  success  of  this  high  risk  delay  situation  will  not  be 
dependent  upon  the  strength  of  the  covering  force,  but  the  ability 
of  the  enemy  to  force  its  will. 

The  high  risk  delay  is  a timed  delay.  It  differs  from  a normal 
delay  in  that  it  requires  the  delay  force  to  keep  the  enemy  forward 
of  a line  for  a specified  time  period.  The  commander  will  want  to 
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prepare  stronger  positions  than  for  a norir  xl  delay,  and  he  will 
want  a force  that  is  capable  of  heavy  engagement.  Although  the  light 
armor  reconnaissance  squadron  has  excellent  direct  fire  power,  the 
thin  armor  of  the  weapons  carriers  and  the  gap  in  the  direct  fire 
medium  ranges  will  put  it  at  a disadvantage.  The  squadron's  mobili- 
ty will  be  an  advantage.  The  ability  of  this  squadron  to  delay  in 
a high  risk  situation  will  be  determined  by  the  degree  of  engage- 
ment that  it  requires.  Theoretically  it  could  stop  a regiment,  but 
could  not  halt  a continued  massing  of  enemy  forces, 

5.  Flank  Guard.  This  is  a security  and  a fighting  force. 

It  is  possible  for  a gap  to  develop  between  the  force  being  guarded 
and  the  adjacent  force,  and  the  enemy  may  try  to  take  advantage  of 
the  open  flank.  (This  applies  to  both  offensive  or  retrograde  move- 
ment.) The  squadron  will  be  responsible  for  insuring  that  the  enemy 
is  denied  any  gaps.  As  flank  guard  for  a moving  force,  the  squadron 
will  move  with  one  troop  deployed  on  line  and  the  other  troops  in 
column.  Tank  platoons  should  be  attached  to  the  reconnaissance 
troops.  Scouts  from  the  lead  troop  will  clear  the  zone  between  the 
boundary  and  the  guarded  force  and  tanks  can  provide  security  for 
the  scouts.  The  squadron  will  establish  a series  of  proposed  block- 
ing positions  along  the  flank  that  may  be  occupied  if  there  is  ex- 
pected enemy  action.  The  lead  troop  will  also  screen  to  the  flank. 

As  the  division  moves  forward,  the  troops  will  move  along  with  it. 

As  the  distance  from  the  start  point  increases,  the  density  of  vehic- 
les available  for  observation  will  decrease  as  will  the  ability  to 
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In  a friendly  attack  the  enemy  may  counterattack  the  flank  in 
an  attempt  to  seal  off  the  penetration.  The  counterattack  forces 
I will  be  main  force  units.  If  the  penetration  is  by  the  division, 

the  counterattack  would  come  from  an  enemy  tank  battalion  from  a for- 
ward regiment  or  by  a reinforced  tank  regiment  from  the  division  re- 
serve, Although  the  shock  of  a counterattack  by  a tank  battalion 
will  be  great,  the  squadron  will  have  sufficient  power  to  repel  it 
from  the  blocking  positions.  If  the  counterattack  comes  from  a moto- 
rized rifle  regiment  or  the  reinforced  tank  regiment  employing  heavy 
volume  of  suppressive  fire,  the  squadron  with  its  thin  armor  vehicles 
may  not  be  able  to  mass  enough  anti-armor  weapons  to  halt  it  even 
at  1:3,  Fighting  from  prepared  or  preselected  positions  will  pro- 
vide some  help,  but  it  might  not  be  enough.  If  unable  to  halt  the 
enemy,  the  squadron  would  have  to  conduct  a high  risk  delay,  perhaps 
with  minimal  rearward  maneuver  space.  The  division  commander  will 
have  to  decide  to  reinforce  the  squadron  or  halt  and  conduct  a hasty 
defense. 

In  a retrograde,  the  division  will  be  concerned  about  an  order- 
ly rearward  movement  to  more  defensible  terrain.  The  flank  guard  in 
this  movement  is  more  critical  since  the  enemy  has  the  initiative  and 
will  be  seeking  an  assailable  flank.  It  will  be  necessary  to  plan 
defense  in  depth  from  all  blocking  positions.  It  is  probable  that 
the  division  will  not  be  able  to  commit  additional  forces  to  the 
flank  guard  and  the  squadron  will  be  on  its  own.  Priority  of  fires 
will  probably  go  to  the  brigades  and  non  organic  indirect  fires  will 
be  few.  The  squadron  may  be  attacked  by  any  size  element  from 
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roconnni nnanco  patrol  to  motorized  rifle  regiment.  The  advangages  of 
the  .squadron  will  be  well  prepared  positions  and  the  fact  that  the 
enemy  will  bo  "feeling"  its  way  along  the  flanks  trying  to  find  a 
weak  point.  The  light  armor  reconnaissance  squadron  will  be  margin- 
ally satisfactory  as  flank  guard  in  "^his  situation.  Its  combat 
power  ratio  will  continually  docroaso  as  the  amount  of  suppressive 
fires  depletes  its  light  armored  vehicles.  As  main  force  units  con- 
tinue to  increase  pressure  it  is  possible  that  the  Soviets  might  also 
employ  their  attack  helicopters.  If  this  happens,  the  squadron  will 
bo  in  an  almost  hopeless  situation. 

When  the  division  is  halted  or  in  a def.^nse,  it  is  possible  for 
there  to  bo  a gap  between  it  and  the  division  on  its  flank.  The 
squadron  would  occupy  blocking  positions  and  prepare  a defense  in 
depth.  If  the  gap  were  wider  than  fifteen  kilometers,  the  squadron 
would  screen.  The  mission  would  ue  performed  as  described  in  the 
screen,  delay  or  defend  and  its  success  would  be  the  same  as  for  those 
mi.ssiono, 

/f.  Movement  to  Contact/Zone  Reconnaissance,  Performing  this 
mission  the  squadron  moves  with  troops  on  lino  and  the  troops  will 
have  platoons  on  lino,  A tank  platoon  may  bo  attached  to  each  troop 
or  the  platoons  may  bo  held  at  squadron.  In  this  configuration  the 
squadron  will  bo  able  to  cover  an  area  from  seven  to  fifteen  kilo- 
motors  in  width,  depending  on  the  terrain. 

The  platoons  will  maneuver  scout  squads  with  one  vehicle  pro- 
viding ovorwatch  for  the  other.  The  vehicles  will  use  the  terrain  to 
avoid  being  observed  from  the  front  or  flank.  One  vehicle  provides 
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ovorwatch  while  the  other  moves  to  a vantage  point,  A scout  dis- 
mounts before  arrival  at  the  vantage  point  and  observes  before 
bringing  up  the  overwatch  vehicle. 

Platoons  will  move  swiftly  enough  to  accomplish  the  mission  and 
not  slow  up  the  following  force,  bu*  not  so  fast  that  it  gives  itself 
away.  Platoons  attempt  to  find  enemy  reconnaissance  units  before  be- 
ing detected  to  avoid  direct  fire  engagement. 

In  an  encounter,  the  Soviets  will  be  either  in  a movement  to 
contact  or  a "screen,"  In  a mutual  movement  to  contact,  reconnais- 
sance units  will  unavoidably  meet,  A U,S,  cavalry  squad  will  prob- 
ably meet  a Soviet  patrol.  Whoever  reacts  first  will  have  an  immedi- 
ate advantage,  however,  the  U,S,  squad  if  reinforced  by  the  platoon 
or  troop  will  have  an  advantage.  It  will  have  discovered  Soviet  sec- 
urity elements,  but  may  be  unable  to  press  its  advantage  as  it  will 
now  encounter  attached  tank  or  infantry  elements  located  in  overwatch 
positions.  If  the  U,S,  platoon  masses  to  overcome  the  enemy  strong- 
points  it  should  be  successful  as  it  will  still  have  numerical  super- 
iority, There  will  be  a fight  as  both  attempt  to  give  advance  guard 
and  main  force  elements  warning  and  time  to  react.  If  the  U,S,  pla- 
toon can  swiftly  overcome  the  Soviet  platoon,  the  next  element  it  will 
meet,  will  be  an  advance  guard  element.  The  advance  guard  of  a divi- 
sion will  be  two  or  three  motorized  rifle  battalions  and  the  squadron 
will  not  be  able  to  overcome  this  force.  The  squadron  will  have  to 
conduct  a hasty  defense  while  the  main  force  determines  a course  of 
action,  and  try  to  keep  Soviet  main  force  elements  from  mounting  an 
organized  operation. 
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If  tho  Soviets  are  in  the  defense,  U.S.  platoons  should  be  able 
to  move  undetected  to  Soviet  reconnaissance  unit  strong  points,  but 
may  not  be  able  to  force  through  them.  If  the  attached  tank  pla- 
toon is  kept  at  the  troop  but  can  be  moved  rapidly  to  help  develop 
thv;  situation,  the  cavalry  can  push  ' hrough  the  enemy  screen  by  its 
fire  power  superiority.  It  will  then  be  able  to  locate  main  belt 
defense  forces.  The  squadron  should  maintain  contact  and  attempt  to 
decieve  the  enemy,  but  must  be  careful  not  to  engage  these  forces  as 
the  squadron  is  not  powerful  enough  to  overcome  them. 

This  squadron  has  improved  stealth  and  can  even  double  the  width 
of  the  zone  over  other  units,  but  it  has  no  immediate  availability  of 
tanks  and  a lack  of  immediate  combat  power.  Main  defense  belts  or 

main  forces  may  not  be  found  and  the  mission  will  be  incomplete, 

't>.  Economy  of  Force,  The  squadron  can  be  employed  as  an  econo- 
my of  force  unit  in  both  the  offense  and  the  defense, 

a.  Offense,  The  squadron  may  be  employed  to  attack  in  a 
narrow  zone  so  the  division  may  mass  forces  on  the  best  axis  of  ad- 
vance, This  scenario  would  send  the  squadron  to  fix  a regiment  and 
keen  it  from  hampering  the  main  attack.  The  squadron  would  have  to 
use  its  tank  troop  as  the  main  attack  force  with  scouts  acting  as 
mechanized  infantry,  ^Since  the  main  attack  would  likely  be  made 
against  the  weakest  enemy  defense,  tne  squadi-on  would  have  to  conduct 
a holding  attack  against  a strong  defense.  This  squadron  does  not 
have  the  combat  power  to  overcome  the  two  enemy  battalions  in  the 
first  defense  belt.  The  light  armor  reconnaissance  squadron  is 
poorly  equipped  to  conduct  a limited  objective  attack  with  only 
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rirtoen  M-991S  and  it  will  be  unable  to  utilize  TOWs  to  their  best 
advantage.  The  possible  result  is  an  unsecured  flank  of  the  main 
attack  force  that  is  vulnerable  to  counterattack. 

The  squadron  may  be  employed  to  attack  the  enemy  by  fire  without 
leaving  its  positions,  The  preparet  positions  of  the  enemy  and  the 
range  limitations  of  the  squadron’s  direct  fire  weapons  will  give  this 
operation  limited  success.  The  enemy's  policy  of  remaining  in  place 
will  keep  the  squadron  relatively  safe  from  direct  attack,  but  may 
not  keep  enemy  forces  from  redeploying  against  the  main  attack, 

b.  Defense,  In  an  economy  of  force  defense,  the  !.ight  armor 
reconnaissance  squadron  would  be  able  to  occupy  a brigade  sector 
while  the  division  massed  forces  against  the  main  enemy  attack.  As 
described  in  the  delay,  the  squadron  would  be  able  to  fight  from  pre- 
pared positions  against  one  and  perhaps  two  enemy  regiments, 

HEAVY  ARMOR  CAVALRY  SQUADRON 

1,  Introduction,  The  heavy  armor  cavalry  squadron,  in  addi- 
tion to  deleting  the  air  cavalry  troop,  has  some  other  significant 
changes.  Mortars  are  consolidated  at  the  troop,  and  this  decreases 
the  platoon  leader's  span  of  control  and  coordination.  The  infantry 
squads  are  deleted.  The  tank  section  is  increased  to  four  MBTs  from 
three  M-551s  or  M-60A2s,  The  platoon  leader  now  controls  two  sec- 
tions of  eight  vehicles  rather  than  four  sections  of  nine  vehicles, 

2.  Covering  Force,  The  squadron  will  employed  across  the 
entire  division  front,  attached  to  a corps  level  covering  force,  or 
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L mllvi dual  troopn  wj.n  bo  part  of  brigado  coverinf;  force's, 

a,  Scroon,  The  squadron  will  establish  a series  of  lis- 
tening or  observation  posts  across  the  entire  front.  Mortars  will  be 
attached  to  platoons.  Scouts  will  occupy  the  OP's  and  the  tanks  or- 
ganic to  the  platoons  will  provide  orwatch  for  the  scouts.  Each 
OP  will  have  one  tank  as  overwatch,  or  the  tanks  can  be  positioned 
more  rearward  for  firing  at  maximum  range.  Tanks  should  not  be  em- 
ployed indeperdently  of  the  scouts.  Scout  vehicle  density  across 
forty-five  kilometers  of  terrain  will  be  one  scout  vehicle  per  1250 
meters  of  terrain,  or  one  squad  of  two  scouts  per  2300  meters.  Ex- 
cept for  mortars,  fires  will  not  be  used  except  against  reconnaissance 
units.  Against  a hasty  attack  by  a motorized  rifle  regiment  the  stand 
-off  capability  is  good,  however,  the  limited  density  of  vehicles  per 
kilometer  make  it  vulnerable.  The  commander  must  take  some  risks  and 
split  the  squadron  to  cover  the  more  dangerous  avenues  of  approach. 
Approaching  enemy  forces  will  be  either  reconnaissance  patrols, 
advance  guard,  or  regiments  in  a reconnaissance  in  force.  The  enemy 
will  be  moving  as  fast  as  possible  in  columns,  reconnaissance  patrols 
forward  in  an  attempt  to  develop  a hasty  attack. 

Spread  across  forty-five  kilometers  of  terrain,  the  coverage 
will  be  thin  and  possibly  limited  to  trafficable  roads  or  trails  that 
the  enemy  might  be  using,  (Soviet  reconnaissance  patrols  clear  routes 
for  I egiments, ) The  squadron  can  adjust  mortar  and  artillery  fires 
without  being  detected.  If  the  enemy  reconnaissance  unit  attempts  to 
find  a gap  or  an  exposed  flank  it  should  not  be  successful.  If  the 
following  advance  guard  attempts  to  develop  the  situation,  the 
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fjqundrnn  should  bo  able  to  delay  or  halt  them  until  the  division 
commandor  chooses  a new  course  of  action.  If  they  try  to  develop 
the  situation,  they  can  be  defeated, 

b.  Delay,  The  squadron  will  be  best  employed  as  one  unit, 
but  there  will  be  f^reat  temptation  ir  the  division  to  attach  troops 
to  brigades.  If  the  squadron  is  reinforced  with  artillery,  the  enemy 
could  confuse  it  for  a main  battle  area  brigade.  Proper  positioning 
win  enable  it  to  defend  in  depth  on  each  delay  line  and  still  pro- 
vide for  the  orderly  withdrawal  of  all  elements.  Mutually  supporting 
wf'aporiG  systems  give  it  excellent  firepower  in  all  direct  fire 
ranges.  The  available  weapons  systems,  twelve  tanks,  six  TOW  scouts, 
six  Dragon  scouts,  and  three  /|,2"  mortars  per  troop  gives  in  excel- 
lent combat  power  at  ranges  from  500  to  ^'^OO  meters.  The  organic 
tanks  permit  a mutually  protective  two  tanks  per  two  scouts  balanced 
scout/tank  section. 

In  the  delay  the  squadron  will  be  employed  with  scouts  and  tanks 
on  line  with  positions  in  depth.  At  least  two  rearward  delay  posi- 
tions will  be  selected  and  prepared  as  much  as  time  allows.  If  the 
squadron  has  a sector  of  fifteen  kilometers  it  can  have  one  platoon 
per  17^(5  meters  of  frontage,  and  Soviet  reconnaissance  units  will  not 
bo  able  to  penetrate.  The  advance  guard  must  then  attempt  to  break- 
through, The  advancing  regiment  with  two  battalions  forward  equates 
to  about  two  enemy  motorized  rifle  companies  reinforced  with  tank 
platoons,  against  each  troop.  The  Soviets  car  be  expected  to  employ 
large  amounts  of  suppressive  fires.  The  heavier  M-60A1  will  be 
better  prepared  to  survive  these  fires  than  the  scout  vehicles  and 
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will  h.-ivo  to  provide  them  protection.  Gonsidorinc  at  least  a 1:3 
ratio  .irid  the  availahlo  weapons  systems  the  squadron  will  have  an 
advaritnfjo.  The  squadron  should  bo  able  to  halt  the  advance  guard, 
cause  it  to  deploy  and  slow  the  movement  of  the  first  echelon.  This 
will  constitute  a successful  initia  delay.  It  is  highly  doubtful 
that  the  squadron  can  halt  a division  attack  but  it  should  try,  pro- 
viding that  it  does  not  lose  its  ability  to  maneuver. 

A delay  at  the  scout/tank  section  level  would  be  conducted  in 
this  manner:  A TOIV  scout  fires  at  maximum  range  and  moves  to  anoth- 

01'  position  covered  by  its  tank.  The  tank  fires  and  moves  to  anoth- 
er position  covered  by  the  TOW  scout.  The  second  tank  fires  and 
moves  to  a new  position  covered  by  the  Dragon  scout,  then  the  second 
tank  covers  the  movement  of  the  Dragon  scout.  This  will  be  repeated 
by  the  two  scout/tank  sections  in  each  platoon.  This  fire  and  move- 
ment can  bo  made  both  laterally  and  rearward. 

As  the  division  covering  force,  the  squadron  will  not  be  power- 
ful enough  to  face  three  lead  regiments  of  three  Soviet  divisions. 

If  not  spread  over  more  than  fifteen  kilometers  of  frontage  it  could 
delay  two  regiments  using  the  1:5  combat  power  ratio  criteria.  As 
part  of  the  division  covering  force  it  will  be  able  to  delay  the 
single  regiment  it  should  face.  On  a wide  front  an  isolated  troop 
could  not  delay  a single  regiment  that  is  in  mass  or  columns  of  com- 
panies, and  the  sauadron  might  have  to  take  risks  in  positioning  and 
fcheloning  in  order  to  avoid  being  overrun. 

In  extended  frontage  the  high  rink  delay  is  a nroblem  for  this 
squadron.  There  is  the  nossibility  that  the  squadron  could  find 
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Itficlf  splintered  if  the  Gcouts  are  not  properly  positioned,  and  pla- 
toons are  not  mutually  supportin;^.  The  organic  tanks  in  each  platoon 
provide  it  the  ability  to  fire  and  maneuver  and  should  increase  its 
survivability.  Success  will  depend  on  the  risks  the  division  comman- 
der requires, 

5«  Flank  Guard,  The  flank  guard  secures  and  if  necessary, 
fights.  In  a friendly  attack  the  squadron  will  move  in  column  with 
the  lead  troop  conducting  a zone  reconnaissance  between  the  division 
boundary  and  the  flank  of  the  guarded  force.  The  lead  and  following 
troops  will  also  screen  or  occupy  blocking  positions  along  the  flank. 
The  OPs  or  blocking  positions  will  all  have  mutually  supporting  weap- 
ons system.  The  density  of  vehicles  for  observation  will  decrease  as 
the  distance  from  the  start  point  to  the  rear  of  the  lead  element  in- 
creases, The  division  commander  will  have  to  realize  that  as  the 
flank  guard  becomes  extended,  the  mission  may  have  to  be  downgraded 
to  a screen,  or  additional  forces  allocated  to  it.  If  the  enemy  is 
weak,  or  a counterattack  is  not  imminent,  the  squadron  will  have  lit- 
tle trouble-  If,  however,  the  enemy  counterattacks  in  strength,  the 
squadron  will  not  be  able  to  defend  over  an  extended  frontage.  It 
wil 1 be  able  to  delay  against  one  regiment  provided  the  frontage  re- 
mains less  than  thirty  kilometers  and  the  squadron  can  mass  against 
the  regiment.  The  squadron  will  conduct  the  flank  guard  on  terrain 
that  provides  observation  and  defensive  positions,  but  it  is  normally 
the  only  defensible  terrain  between  the  boundary  and  the  main  body. 

The  ability  to  delay  from  a second  position  will  be  limited.  If  a 
counterattack  comes  from  a motorized  rifle  regiment,  or  the  reinforced 
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Innk  rof;lmont  ovon  whon  employing  n honvy  volume  of  oupprescive  fire, 
the  equndron  will  be  able  t,o  defend  or  delay  aRainfit  it.  Its  ability 
is  enhanced  by  the  armor  of  the  M-60Als  and  its  ability  to  utilize 
direct  fire  weapons  at  ranges  from  300  to  3000  meters. 

In  a retrograde  the  division  m.  not  be  able  to  reinforce  the 
squadron  unless  the  situation  for  the  division  becomes  desperate. 

The  squadron  has  some  advantage  with  its  large  number  of  tanks  and 
their  survivability.  The  lack  of  stealth  and  detectability  of  the 
tanks  will  be  a hindrance  to  fire  and  maneuver  and  may  cause  trouble 
for  the  light  armor  scout  vehicles  with  them.  If  the  enemy  employs 
attack  helicopters,  the  lack  of  stealth  will  be  an  additional  burden 
for  both  tanks  and  scouts. 

The  squadron  can  defend  in  a sector  up  to  fifteen  kilometers 
against  a reinforced  motorized  rifle  regiment.  Against  two  motorized 
rifle  regiments  the  squadron  can  delay.  The  capabilities  decrease  as 
the  strength  of  the  enemy  force  or  the  width  of  the  sector  increases. 

When  the  division  is  halted,  or  in  a defenseyit  is  possible  that 
there  is  a gap  between  it  and  the  division  on  its  flank.  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  division  or  one  of  the  divisions  on  its  flanks  is 
being  pushed  back  and  a gap  is  being  created.  The  squadron  could  be 
employed  to  fill  in  a gap.  The  flank  guard  would  occupy  blocking 
positions  if  the  gap  were  small  and  the  squadron  would  defend  or  de- 
lay, If  the  gap  was  large,  the  squadron  would  screen, 

4.  Movement  to  Contact/Zono  Reconnaissance,  In  this  maneuver 
there  is  little  change  from  present  tactical  doctrine  except,  that 
there  is  no  infantry  to  secure  the  tanks  and  the  mortars  are 


coriKoli  dated  at  troop  level.  Scouts  will  be  employed  on  line  with 
the  tanks  providing  overwatch.  Scouts  will  also  provide  overwatch 
within  the  squad, 

Heconnaissance  vehicles  will  be  able  to  move  undetected  if  they 
use  terrain  properly.  Although  the  oe  of  the  terrain  will  prevent 
the  M-60A1S  from  receiving  direct  and  some  indirect  fires,  they  will 
be  detected  and  subjected  to  indirect  fire  and  hostile  air.  They 
will  not  be  able  to  move  with  stealth.  The  enemy  will  determine  that 
something  is  happening.  The  number  of  tanks  might  cause  them  to  think 
it  is  a tank  battalion  provided  the  scouts  move  undetected,  however, 
vehicle  dispersion  over  a wide  frontage  may  give  the  squadron  away. 

In  a movement  to  contact  by  both  friendly  and  enemy  reconnaissance 
units,  both  employing  tanks,  either  could  be  detected  first.  Whoever 
reacts  first  will  gain  some  advantage,  but  "one-on-one"  scout  squad 
vs  Soviet  patrol,  all  the  way  to  squadron  vs  Soviet  reconnaissance 
battalion,  the  U,S,  unit  is  superior. 

If  the  Soviet  reconnaissance  battalion  is  followed  by  three  reg- 
iments the  squadron  will  have  to  dispose  of  the  reconnaissance  forces 
quickly  and  deploy  into  a hasty  defense,  prepared  to  delay  rearward 
to  the  main  body.  The  division  commander  must  then  take  action  with 
main  body  elements. 

If  the  Soviets  are  deployed  in  a defense  the  reconnaissance 
battalion  reinforced,  will  be  deployed  on  strong  points.  They  will 
fight  to  make  the  squadron  deploy  and  cause  the  following  main  body 
to  deploy.  They  may  detect  the  movement  of  squadron  tanks,  but  their 
strong  points  will  be  overwhelmed.  On  punching  through  the 
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reconnaisnance  forces  the  squadron  will  continue  to  press  its  movement 
to  contact  against  any  other  security  forces  to  try  and  determine  the 
location  of  the  main  defense  belt.  It  will  be  able  to  detect  the 
location  of  security  and  main  defense  belt  forces.  The  U,S,  divi- 
sion will  be  facing  two  forward  Sov'  t divisions  with  four  regiments 
forward  and  two  back,  and  an  army  reserve  division  in  the  third  belt. 
The  squadron  should  maintain  contact  and  attempt  to  deceive  the  enemy, 
but  must  be  careful  not  to  become  decisively  engaged.  At  this  point 
the  squadron  will  have  accomplished  its  mission, 

5«  Economy  of  Force,  The  squadron  may  be  employed  as  an  econ- 
omy of  force  unit  in  both  the  offense  and  defense, 

a.  Offense,  The  squadron  may  be  employed  to  conduct  an 
attack  in  order  to  conserve  forces  for  a main  attack  in  another 
zone.  If  this  squadron  conducts  a limited  objective  attack  to  tie 
down  a motorized  rifle  regiment  it  will  not  reach  a combat  power 
ratio  of  6:1,  The  squadron  will  be  able  to  force  back  security 
forces  forward  of  the  first  defense  belt,  but  against  the  two  rein- 
forced battalions  in  the  first  belt,  it  will  be  halted,  V*'ithout  a 
risk  of  total  defeat  the  squadron  will  not  be  able  to  keep  the 
regiment  engaged.  There  is  also  the  risk  that  the  second  belt  bat- 
talion will  attack  and  force  an  assailable  flank  to  the  main  attack 
force.  If  one  enemy  battalion  or  company  could  be  isolated,  the 
squadron  might  have  limited  success  in  penetrating  and  setting  up  a 
defense  within  the  enemy  area.  This  operation  would  be  a risk  as 
the  squadron  would  have  only  achieved  combat  power  equality  and  not 
superiority. 
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This  squadron  would  be  more  able  to  attack  by  fire  without 
leaving  its  positions  because  the  heavier  armored  M-60A1s  would  be 
better  able  to  fire  from  positions  further  forward.  This  operation 
still  might  not  stop  enemy  forces  from  redeploying  against  the  main 
attack, 

b.  Defense.  An  economy  of  force  defense  conducted  in  a 
brigade  sector  in  which  only  light  contact  was  expected  would  be  a 
good  mission  for  the  squadron.  The  squadron  could  defend  against 
one  motorized  regiment,  and  perhaps  two,  provided  the  frontage  was 
not  wider  than  ten  to  fifteen  kilometers, 

CURRENT  TOE  SQUADRON  (MODIFIED) 

1 . Introduction.  The  current  TOE  squadron  modifications  desig- 
ned to  enhance  its  power  are:  (1)  Consolidation  of  mortars  at  the 

troop  level,  (2)  The  full  integration  of  the  air  cavalry  troop  into 
the  squadron,  (3)  The  aero-rifle  platoon  is  eliminated.  If  there  is 
a requirement  to  insert  infantry  by  air  the  squads  from  the  troops 
will  be  formed  into  platoons  and  inserted  either  by  organic  or  divi- 
sion aircraft,  (4)  The  aero  scout  and  aero  weapons  platoons  are  in- 
tegrated into  three  platoons  of  three  OH-58  scouts  and  three  AH-1  at- 
tack helicopters. each.  These  platoons  will  be  dedicated  to  a ground 
troop,  but  may  fly  missions  for  their  troop  or  the  squadron.  The 
dedicated  platoon  insures  that  both  ground  and  air  elements  have  been 
trained  together.  Ground  troop  scouts  can  ride  in  the  OH-58s  as 
observers  and  report  directly  to  platoon  or  troop.  Eliminating  the 
aero  rifle  platoon  eliminates  the  requirement  for  five  UH-ls  and 
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the  integration  of  the  aero  scouts  and  aero  weapons  eliminates  the 
requirement  for  one  OH-58*  This  releases  six  aircraft  for  division 
use  and  reduces  the  troop  commanders  span  of  control.  (5)  GRSs 
are  consolidated  under  the  squadron  S-2  or  the  division  CEWI  bat- 
talion to  facilitate  information  gal  ering.  (6)  Troop  infantry 
squads  will  be  trained  both  with  their  platoon  and  as  consolidated 
platoons  at  troop  level. 

2.  Covering  Force.  The  squadron  can  be  employed  in  a screen 
forward  of  the  covering  force  or  as  part  of  the  covering  force. 

a.  Screen.  The  squadron  will  be  employed  in  a series  of 
LP/OPs.  In  forty-five  kilometers  of  frontage  the  density  of  vehi- 
cles will  be  1250  meters  or  2300  meters  per  scout  squad,  air  scouts 
will  fill  in  gaps  between  ground  vehicles.  At  night  or  in  inclement 
weather,  infantry,  radar  and  other  sensors  may  be  used  in  place  of 
the  aircraft.  Use  of  the  infantry  in  the  screen  line  increases  the 
density  of  vehicles  to  one  per  1000  meters.  This  force  will  be 
able  to  cover  an  extended  frontage  with  virtually  no  gaps  or  blind 
spots  and  any  enemy  should  be  detected.  Tanks  will  overwatch  scout 
positions.  Attack  helicopters  will  be  on  the  ground  or  standby 
either  at  the  air  cavalry  troop  FAARP  or  near  the  ground  troop  CP. 

If  not  used  in  the  screen,  infantry  squads  can  secure  scouts  or 
tanks.  Since  the  mission  is  one  of  warning  and  counter-reconnais- 
sance the  most  valuable  assets  are  the  ground  scout  vehicles  and 
air  scouts.  The  air  scouts  should  be  used  sparingly  to  insure  con- 
tinued availability  and  no  more  than  one  or  two  should  be  on  station 
at  a time.  Detected  enemy  reconnaissance  forces  can  be  engaged  by 
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mortars  or  artillery  and  within  3000  meters  either  by  M-551s,  TOW 
scouts,  or  TOW  Cobras. 

The  enemy  force  will  be  reconnaissance  units,  the  advance 
guard,  or  regiments  in  a reconnaissance  in  force.  The  enemy  will  be 
moving  as  fast  as  possible  with  reco,  laissance  units  forward  in  an 
attempt  to  develop  a hasty  attack.  Flying  NOE,  the  air  scouts  should 
be  able  to  detect  enemy  movement  without  detection.  If  the  air 
scouts  are  detected  and  draw  fire,  the  ground  forces  will  have  warn- 
ing without  having  revealed  their  own  positions  and  indirect  fires 
can  be  called  on  the  advancing  enemy.  The  troop  or  the  squadron  has 
the  option  to  keep  the  air  scouts  flying  to  determine  enemy  dispo- 
sitions or  save  the  assets  and  rely  on  the  ground  screen  for  further 
warning.  The  squadron  is  powerful  enough  to  halt  enemy  reconnais- 
sance forces  and  to  cause  the  advance  guard  to  deploy  or  maneuver 
in  another  direction.  At  this  point  the  division  commander  will  have 
to  decide  to  withdraw  the  screen,  escalate  the  mission  to  a delay  or 
reinforce  the  squadron.  If  the  mission  is  escalated,  the  squadron 
will  have  the  power  to  delay  or  defend, 

b.  Delay,  The  squadron  will  be  employed  on  line  with  posi- 
tions in  depth  and  at  least  two  prepared  subsequent  delay  positions. 
Dragon  and  TOW  scouts  will  provide  overwatch  for  each  other  and  the 
tank  section  will  be  employed  in  platoon  overwatch.  Infantry  squads 
with  Dragons  will  protect  the  tanks.  The  air  cavalry  platoons 
should  be  held  in  either  troop  or  squadron  reserve  with  priority  of 
employment  established.  If  required  to  be  employed  with  the  troops. 


the  air  scouts  will  search  for  targets  for  both  indirect  fire  weapons 
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and  nttnck  holicoplern.  The  Cobras  .111  remain  in  disoersed  loca- 
tions .siting  for  employment.  When  utilized,  the  air  cavalry  pla- 
toon will  be  employed  in  three  squads  of  one  OH-58  and  one  AH  1 ea 
The  six  TOWS,  nine  Dragons,  nine  M-55!s,  and  three  AH-ls  provide  the 
troop  fair  medium  range  direct  fire  r pability  and  excellent  long 
range  direct  fire  capability.  The  three  A. 2"  mortars  provide  fair 
indirect  fire  support. 

There  are  of  course  limitations  to  the  availability  of  air  as- 
sets, maintainance,  adverse  weather,  night  flying,  and  heavy  anti- 
air fires.  Night  flying  capabilities  are  increasing  due  to  improved 
night  vision  devices,  and  the  emphasis  on  non-illuminated  night  fly- 
ing including  NOE.  There  will  be  occasions,  when  the  OH-58s  can  not 
fly  in  adverse  weather  conditions,  such  as  high  winds,  even  under 
risk  conditions.  Attack  helicopters  are  more  capable  of  adverse 
weather  flying  and  it  is  feasible  and  sometimes  desirable  for  the 
attack  helicopters  to  fly  missions  independently.  There  will  be  only 
a few  times  when  some  aircraft  can  not  be  used,  and  on  these  occa- 
sions the  squadron  will  deploy  without  them. 

As  the  division  covering  force,  the  squadron  will  be  able  to 
conduct  a marginal  delay  against  the  three  advance  guard  regiments, 
provided  the  air  assets  are  available,  bu.  at  tremendous  risk.  As 
part  of  the  division  covering  force,  the  squadron  would  face  a for- 
ward regiment. 

As  the  enemy  reconnaissance  units  approached,  they  would  be  en- 
gaged first  by  indirect  fire,  then  by  TOT  scouts.  The  TOW  scouts 
would  then  maneuver  under  cover  of  the  Dragon  acouts  and  the  M-551a. 
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As  the  advance  guard  began  to  press,  the  air  cavalry  platoons  can  be 
utilized  to  blunt  the  advance  guard  attack,  and  require  the  first 
echelon  to  deploy.  To  avoid  an  air  battle,  since  the  enemy  can  em- 
ploy their  own  air  assets,  air  cavalry  can  be  held  back,  unless  a 
breakthrough  is  imminent,  or  when  a’  air  battle  is  unlikely.  The 
squadron  should  be  able  to  stop  reconnaissance  groups  or  patrols,  and 
with  good  positioning  of  anti-armor  weapons  the  troop  should  be  able 
to  make  the  advance  guard  deploy  and  perhaps  even  halt.  If  the  enemy 
advance  guard  attacks,  battalion  on  troop,  the  ratio  of  combat  power 
would  be  about  2:1  and  the  squadron  should  be  able  to  halt  the  at- 
tack, If  breakthrough  were  imminent,  the  air  cavalry  could  provide 
stand-off  to  assist  in  halting  the  enemy  or  to  assist  in  the  with- 
drawal of  the  ground  elements.  If  the  advance  guard  can  be  halted 
the  enemy  first  echelon  would  be  forced  to  deploy  and  the  squadron 
will  face  these  regiments  in  a hasty  attack.  The  squadron  should  try 
to  stop  them  but  will  probably  be  unable  to.  In  order  to  retain  its 
freedom  of  maneuver  or  not  hamper  the  movement  to  contact  of  the  main 
body,  it  is  vital  that  the  squadron  does  not  become  decisively  en- 
gaged. 

The  high  risk  delay  jo  enhanced  because  the  air  cavalry  platoons 
can  screen  forward  of  the  troop,  detect  enemy  reconnaissance  units, 
and  harass  them.  They  can  then  go  into  reserve  while  the  ground  cav- 
alry destroys  the  reconnaissance  units.  Later  the  air  cavalry  can 
move  to  detect  the  location  of  the  advance  guard,  report  and  harass 
them  until  they  make  contact  with  the  ground  cavalry.  As  the  main 
body  apnroaches,  the  air  cavalry  will  perform  the  same  mission.  As 
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the  main  body  reaches  TOVZ/Sherldan  missile  range,  they  will  be  fired 
on  and  caused  to  deploy  or  take  heavy  casualties.  The  air  cavalry  can 
fire  stand-off  while  the  ground  cavalry  withdraws  to  subsequent  posi- 
tions, There  is  risk  in  this  approach,  however,  the  mission  may  de- 
mand it, 

5.  Flank  Guard.  Flank  guard  missions  will  be  performed  by 
present  doctrine  with  variations. 

If  the  division  is  in  the  attack  or  movement  to  contact,  the 
squadron  will  move  in  column  with  the  lead  troon  conducting  a zone 
reconnaissance  between  the  division  boundary  and  the  flank  of  the 
moving  force.  The  lead  and  following  troops  will  screen  or  occupy 
blocking  nositions  along  the  flank  depending  on  the  anticipated  en- 
emy situation.  The  air  cavalry  will  be  employed  as  a troop  until 
contact  is  imminent  and  will  be  utilized  to  extend  the  guard  in 
length  and  forward  observation.  As  the  movement  progresses,  the 
length  of  the  flank  becomes  larger  and  the  density  of  vehicles  de- 
creases. The  use  of  the  air  Cavalry  increases  the  density  of  obser- 
vation elements  and  direct  fire  weapons.  By  employing  ground  pla- 
toons on  blocking  positions  and  the  air  cavalry  between  the  blocking 
positions  and  in  overwatch,  the  squadron  could  at  a combat  power  ratio 
of  1 :3  temporarily  halt  and  delay  a division  attack  across  a fifteen 
kilometer  front.  At  night  or  inclement  weather  the  attack  helicopters 
could  be  used  in  an  observation  or  an  auti-armor  role.  If  the  air- 
craft can  not  be  used,  the  flank  guard  will  be  performed  in  the 
normal  manner  and  its  capabilities  will  closely  parallel  those  of  the 
light  armor  reconnaissance  squadron. 
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In  a retrograde  the  division  may  not  be  able  to  reinforce  the 
squadron  unless  the  situation  becomes  desperate.  The  squadron  may 
have  to  conduct  a screen,  defense,  or  high  risk  delay.  When  there  is 
little  defensible  terrain  on  the  flank  or  if  its  air  assets  are  not 
available  the  squadr_gh...wlll--be"io.’Cfc“'’  to  mass  its  combat  power  on  the 
main  avenues  of  approach  and  attempt  to  halt  or  delay  the  enemy.  The 
status  of  the  enemy  attack  will  determine  the  forces  that  the  squad- 
ron will  face,  but  they  could  be  as  large  as  a division  attempting  to 
exploit.  The  squadron  may  arm  all  nine  attack  helicopters  with  TOW 
missiles.  Utilizing  the  air  cavalry  and  fighting  on  a narrow  front 
the  enemy  division  could  be  halted  or  slowed.  Without  the  air  cavalry 
its  capability  to  defend  or  delay  is  decreased  to  one  or  perhaps  two 
motorized  rifle  regiments.  The  squadron  would  have  to  take  excep- 
tional risks  in  order  to  protect  the  guarded  force  and  avoid  a col- 
lapse of  the  retrograde, 

A flank  guard  for  the  division  halted  or  in  the  defense  would 
consist  of  blocking  positions  to  close  gaps  between  irregular  battle 
lines  of  adjacent  divisions  or  brigades  within  the  division  sector, 

A gap  is  dangerous  and  the  Soviets  will  be  constantly  seeking  one. 

The  conduct  of  this  mission  would  be  the  same  as  for  a delay  or  de- 
fense, 

q.  Movement  to  Contact/Zone  Reconnaissance,  In  this  operation 
the  opposing  forces  can  be  moving  against  each  other  or  the  division 
nay  be  moving  against  a halted  or  defending  enemy. 

The  squadron  will  be  employed  on  lino  with  troops  and  platoons 
on  line.  Scouts  will  move  by  squads  with  one  vehicle  providing 
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overmatch  for  the  other,  and  the  tanks  providing  overwatch  for  the 
scouts.  The  infantry  squads  will  provide  security  for  the  tanks  and 
can  be  used  to  assist  in  overcoming  strong  points.  The  squadron 
will  place  one  air  cavalry  platoon  OPCON  to  each  troop.  Air  scouts 
with  attack  helicopters  on  stand-by  ./ill  fly  NOE  forward  of  the 
troop  to  facilitate  movement. 

In  a movement  to  contact  by  both  enemy  and  friendly  units,  the 
iirst  contact  will  be  by  air  cavalry  scouts  and  Soviet  reconnais- 
sance units.  If  the  Soviets  detect  the  air  scouts  they  will  either 
fire  or  evade  and  they  will  betray  their  positions.  If  the  air 
scouts  detect  the  enemy  first,  they  will  be  able  to  adjust  indirect 
fires  and  warn  the  ground  troops  of  their  presence.  The  ground  cav- 
alry can  punch  through  the  reconnaissance  units  and  prepare  to  meet 
the  advance  guard  battalions.  Since  the  advance  guard  will  also  have 
been  warned,  it  will  be  preparing  for  engagement.  The  two  forces 
v/ill  meet  at  a ratio  of  about  one  Soviet  battalion  per  cavalry 
troop.  The  squadron  should  go  into  a hasty  defense  since  the  Soviet 
battalions  will  have  more  ground  combat  power  than  the  squadron. 

If  the  squadron  is  in  a defense,  the  Soviet  adva  e guard  will  not 
reach  a ratio  of  3:1  and  the  main  body  will  have  reaction  time.  If 
the  Soviets  are  moving  with  forward  regiments  in  column,  the  squad- 
ron will  have  to  establish  a hasty  defense  and  prepare  to  delay 
rearward  to  the  main  body.  The  division  commander  will  have  to  de- 
termine the  next  action. 

In  a movement  to  contact  where  the  enemy  is  in  a defense,  the 
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squadron  will  move  in  the  same  manner  but  perhaps  more  slowly.  The 
air  cavalry  can  attempt  to  determine  the  locations  of  reconnaissance 
forces  BO  that  the  squadron  will  not  be  canalized  ana  can  adjust  in- 
direct fires  on  strong  points.  The  squadron  will  be  able  to  push 
through  reconnaissance  force  withou  being  canalized  and  reach  the 
enemy  first  echelon  defense  force,  but  will  not  have  enough  combat 
power  to  attempt  a direct  engagement.  The  squadron  can  maintain 
surveillance  and  employ  indirect  and  direct  fires  when  targets  can  be 
identified.  It  is  possible,  that  the  squadron  can  be  used  to  deceive 
the  enemy  as  to  direction  of  the  main  attack.  The  Soviets  will  not 
leave  their  positions  to  engage  the  squadron,  so  that  by  maneuver 
the  squadron  can  avoi’d  direct  engagement. 

5*  Economy  of  Force.  In  an  economy  of  force  the  squadron  can 
be  utilized  in  either  an  offensive  or  defensive  role> 

a.  Offense.  If  the  squadron  is  assigned  to  attack  a motor- 
ized rifle  regiment  in  order  to  keen  these  forces  from  interfering 
with  the  main  attack,  the  squadron  would  have  to  reorganize.  The 
reorganization  would  form  tank  companies  from  the  tank  sections, 
and  mechanized  infantry  companies  from  the  scouts  and  infantry  squads. 
If  the  enemy  has  an  effective  air  defense  umbrella,  the  air  cavalry 
troop  would  have  little  value  until  the  attack  began  and  enemy  air 
defenses  were  diminished.  The  aircraft  would  have  to  fly  varied 
routes  to  attack  and  hold  down  enemy  reserves.  With  the  Soviet 
"stay  in  place"  doctrine  the  squadron  could  try  and  isolate  a bat- 
talion or  a company.  If  the  first  belt  were  renetrated,  the  squad- 
ron could  execute  a hasty  defense  within  the  enemy  area  and  fight 


the  regiment  utilizing  the  air  cavalry  for  ambush,  harassment,  and 
stnnd-nff.  Even  against  one  battalion  the  best  combat  power  ratio 
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would  be  5:1  fid  against  a company  6:1,  and  this  mission  would  be  a 
high  risk  operation. 

In  an  attack  by  fire,  the  M-55*  t nd  attack  helicopters  ’’•'>uld 
have  limited  application  and  it  would  bo  unlikely  that  th--  oquadron 
could  keep  a regiment  held  down  for  any  length  of  tin  'd  keen  it 
from  deploying  against  the  main  attack, 

b.  Defense,  In  an  economy  of  force  defense  this  squadron 
would  be  employed  in  a brigade  sector  so  that  forces  could  be  massed 
against  more  dangerous  enemy  attacks.  The  squadron  could  cover  a 
sector  of  fifteen  kilometers  employing  its  anti-armor  weapons  and 
platoons  on  likely  avenues  of  approach.  The  dedicated  air  cavalry 
platoon  can  cover  forward  and  fill  in  gaps.  Depending  on  the  stage 
of  the  attack  the  squadron  could  be  facing  reconnaissance  forces, 
advance  guard  regiment,  or  the  first  echelon  regiments  of  a divi- 
sion. With  its  air  cavalry,  and  well  prepared  positions,  the  squad- 
ron may  have  the  combat  power  to  halt  two  regiments.  Without  its 
air  cavalry  it  can  stop  one,  and  perhaps  two  regiments  if  the  main 
attack  I'outes  can  be  determined, 

UNIT  COMPARISONS 

1 • Introduction.  In  a comparison  of  the  squadrons  and  their 
missions,  certain  factors  will  impact  on  the  ability  of  each  to  per- 
foiM  a particular  mission.  The  factors  that  I consider  important 
will  be  listed  at  the  beginning  of  each  mission  comparison,  and  the 
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squadrons  will  be  evaluated  on  those  factors.  There  may  be  other 
factors  and  it  is  possible  that  the  factors  could  be  weighted.  All 
factors  are  important  and  I have  weighted  them  equally.  It  is  also 
possible  to  weight  the  possible  frequency  that  a particular  mission 
might  be  performed.  Since  it  was  dc  crmined  that  all  of  the  mis- 
sions are  important,  I have  weighted  all  of  them  equally.  A mis- 
sion analysis  will  give  the  reader  an  indication  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  squadron  in  each  mission  and  the^'efore  those  that  are 
more  appropriate.  The  current  TOE  squadron  (modified)  has  been 
evaluated  with  and  without  the  availability  of  its  air  cavalry  troop. 
If  the  air  cavalry  troop  is  placed  under  another  control  headquarters 
this  evaluation  will  be  valid.  If  some  of  the  air  assets  are  avail- 
able, the  grade  of  the  squadron  will  rise  with  the  percentage  of 
available  aircraft.  The  matrix  ratings  will  indicate  the  placement 
of  the  squadron  with  the  air  cavalry  troop  available  to  the  current 
squadron  and  without  its  availability. 

2,  Covering  Force. 

a.  Screen.  The  essential  factors  in  the  screen  are  density 
of  observation  platforms,  capability  to  escalate  the  mission  to  delay 
or  defend,  and  stealth,  (See  Fig,  5-0.  The  light  armor  reconnais- 
sance squadron  has  an  increased  number  of  scout  elements  and  a higher 
density  of  vehicles  and  weapons  systems  per  kilometer  of  terrain. 

The  current  TOE  squadron  (modified)  and  the  heavy  squadron  have  the 
same  density  of  ground  scouts  per  kilometer  of  terrain  but  the  cur- 
rent squadron  can  increase  density  by  utilizing  infantry  squads  and 
air  cavalry.  The  heavy  squadron  can  only  increase  its  density  by 


NOTES:  1.  In  rankings,  1 equals  best,  4 worst, 

2.  Numbers  in  parentnesis  Indicate  rankings  when  current  TOE  squadron  (modified) 
is  not  included  in  the  comparison. 
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utilizing  its  tanks.  All  three  snuadrons  ai'o  capable  of  combating  and 
defeating  enemy  reconnaissance  elements.  If  the  mission  is  changed 
to  delay,  the  heavy  squadron  is  better  able  to  conduct  combat  oper- 
ations because  of  its  larger  number  of  survivable  weanons  systems. 

The  current  squadron  has  stand-off  ' nability  and  can  echelon  with 
its  air  cavalry.  Stealth  is  essential  in  moving  to  and  withdrawing 
from  the  screen  line.  In  this  movement  the  current  squadron  has  air 
cavalry  to  clear  routes  to  the  positions  and  cover  its  withdrawal. 

The  light  armor  squadron  has  more  stealth  than  the  heavy  squadron 
because  of  its  smaller  and  quieter  vehicles. 

b.  Delay.  The  important  factors  are  the  density  of  anti- 
armor weapons  and  vehicles,  the  survivability  of  units,  the  capa- 
bility to  escalate  the  mission  to  high  risk  delay  or  defend,  and 
the  ability  to  mass  fire  power,  (See  Fig,  5-2).  The  light  armor 
reconnaissance  squadron  has  more  vehicles  to  assist  in  echeloning, 
massing  against  a large  enemy  force,  and  expanding  over  wider  ter- 
rain to  deny  gaps  or  unguarded  flanks.  It  has  more  ground  anti- 
armor weapons  in  the  long  range  category  and  the  vehicles  have  bet- 
ter stealth  in  which  to  maneuver  without  detection,  but  lacks  heavy 
armor  protection.  The  heavy  armor  cavalry  squadron  has  the  best 
ground  anti-armor  weapons  systems  in  long,  medium,  and  short  ranges. 
Its  heavier  armored  tanks  nrovide  increased  survivability,  a higher 
rate  of  fire,  and  a larger  load  of  anti-armor  ammunition.  The  lower 
density  of  vehicles  and  lack  of  stealth  are  a disadvantage.  The 
current  squadron  (modified),  with  air  cavalry  and  ability  to  employ 
a large  number  and  variety  of  anti-armor  weanons,  is  the  most 
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pnwt.TfuL  and  flexible  in  ice  ability  to  conduct  surveillance,  ane  naas 
larj^e  numbers  of  anti-armor  weapons  on  dangerous  avenues  of  approach. 
Its  survivability  is  more  limited  since  all  of  its  anti-armor  weapons 
are  mounted  on  light  armored  vehicles  or  aircraft.  With  the  air  cav- 
alry troop  the  current  squadron  can  ’elay  a division,  without  it,  it 
can  delay  one.  and  possibly  two  motorized  rifle  regiments.  The  non 
availability  of  the  attack  helicopters  decreases  its  capability  by 
over  fifty  percent.  The  heavy  squadi-on  can  delay  at  least  two  motor- 
ized rifle  regiments,  and  the  light  squadron,  one  regiment. 

Flank  Guard.  The  important  elements  in  this  comparison  are 
the  survivability  of  weapons  systems,  and  weapons  systems  density, 

(See  Fig,  5-3) • The  squadron  must  be  prepared  to  guard  over  an  ex- 
tended flank,  however,  the  critical  area  where  the  enemy  will  try  and 
find  an  opening  will  be  approximately  fifteen  kilometers  in  length, 
Extension  of  the  flank  beyond  the  critical  fifteen  kilometers  should 
only  require  a screen.  The  terrain  limitations  of  the  flank  guard 
area  make  it  essential  that  the  squadron  halt  enemy  forces  rather  than 
delay  or  urovide  warning.  Stealth  will  be  less  important.  In  a for- 
ward movement,  the  squadron  will  be  following  the  rear  of  the  lead 
elements  of  the  main  body,  and  in  the  retrograde  the  squadron  will 
1 lively  be  in  either  visual  or  physical  contact  with  the  enemy.  At  the 
halt,  stealth  will  only  bo  important  in  maneuvering  from  one  firing 
position  to  another.  The  light  squadron  has  a higher  density  of  veh- 
icles and  weapons  available  but  they  are  all  lightly  armored.  The 
heavy  squadron  has  less  vehicles  but  more  of  them  are  heavily  arm.ored 
and  capable  of  close  in  fighting.  The  current  squadron  with  its  air 


included  in  the 
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cavalry  has  an  increased  density  of  observation  platforms  and  avail- 
able weanons  systems,  but  all  of  them  are  vulnerable.  The  air  cavalry 
is  canable  of  stand-off  and  assisting  the  ground  vehicles  in  maneuver. 

Movement  to  Contact/Zone  Reconnaissance.  In  the  movement  to 
contact/zone  reconnaissance,  the  in  rtant  considerations  are  stealth, 
the  ability  to  mass  against  enemy  strong  points,  the  ability  to  con- 
duct a hasty  defense,  survivability,  and  the  ability  to  conduct  de- 
tailed reconnaissance,  (See  Fig,  AH  three  squadrons  are  cap- 

able of  detecting  and  defeating  enemy  reconnaissance  units.  They  are 
capable  of  halting  or  delaying  an  enemy  advance  guard  in  a meeting  en- 
gagement but  unable  to  defeat  it  in  a "one-on-one"  situation.  None  of 
the  squadrons  are  capable  of  attacking  or  defeating  enemy  first  belt 
defense  forces. 

3.  Economy  ol  Force. 

a.  Offense.  The  important  factors  in  this  mission  are  the 
ability  of  weapons  systems  to  place  fire  on  enemy  defenses,  and  the 
survivability  of  the  weapons  systems,  (See  Fig,  5-5) • The  light  armor 
squadron  does  not  have  enough  shock  action  and  heavy  armor  to  conduct 
more  than  a hasty  attack.  The  current  squadron  has  the  ability  to 
mas.s  forces  with  its  twenty-seven  M-55'Rj  mechanized  infantry  squads, 
and  scouts,  however,  all  of  the  ground  vehicles  are  lightly  armored, 
i'he  air  cavalry  will  not  be  able  to  provide  any  great  assistance  until 
tile  battle  has  begun,  The  heavy  squadron  has  the  greatest  number  of 
anti-armor  weapons  mounted  in  heavy  armor  to  protect  the  scouts  acting 
as  mechanized  infantry.  None  of  these  units  can  mass  6:1  combat  power 
ratios  against  a battalion  or  larger  force  without  reinforcement. 


MOVEMENT  TO  CONTACT/ZONE  RECONNAISSANCE 
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In  an  attack  by  fire,  the  light  armor  reconnaissance  squadron  and 
the  current  squadron  have  limited  ability  to  get  close  enough  to  the 
enemy  to  provide  accurate  fires  on  prepared  positions.  The  heavy 
siiuadron  can  maneuver  closer  to  the  enemy  with  its  heavier  armor  and 
provide  a higher  volume  of  direct  f e, 

b.  Defense,  In  an  economy  of  force  defense,  all  three  of 
the  squadrons  are  formidable,  however,  the  factors  to  be  considered  in 
this  mission  are  the  same  as  in  the  delay,  (See  Fig,  5-2), 

6,  Span  of  Control,  This  consideration  was  chosen  for  evalua- 
tion because  of  groving  concern  over  the  ability  of  the  squadron  com- 
mander, troop  commanders,  and  platoon  leaders  to  direct  the  employment 
and  fires  of  all  the  elements  and  systems  in  the  organization.  In  the 
light  squadror  the  squadron  commander  controls  four  combat  elements, 
the  troon  commanders  four  organic  elements  plus  the  tank  platoon  when 
attached,  and  the  platoon  leaders  control  one  section  of  four  squads. 
In  the  heavy  squadron  the  commander  controls  three  combat  elements, 
the  troop  commanders  four  elements,  and  the  platoon  leaders  one  sec- 
tion of  tanks  and  one  section  of  scouts.  The  current  squadron  re- 
quires the  commander  to  control  four  combat  elements,  the  troop  com- 
manders four  elements  plus  the  air  cavalry  platoon  when  attached,  the 
platoon  leaders  control  a tank  section,  a scout  section  and  an  infan- 
try squad,  Configurea  as  proposed,  the  heavy  squadron  has  the  small- 
est span  of  control  followed  by  the  light  squadron  and  the  current 
snuadron  (modified), 

7,  Figure  5-b  is  a compilation  and  ranking  of  the  three  squad- 
rons in  the  missions  presented. 
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FURTHER  DISCUSSION 

The  re.sul  tfj  of  the  •;oTTmarl6on  were  surpriBinR.  The  current  TOE 
squadron  (modified)  was  the  most  powerful  and  versatile  of  the  three, 
ranking  first  in  every  mission  excent  the  economy  of  force  offense, 
and  span  of  control.  When  the  curr  o squadron  with  its  air  cavalry 
troop  was  eliminated  from  consideration,  the  heavy  squadron  ranked 
first.  During  the  discussion  there  was  some  question  as  to  the  valid- 
ity of  the  economy  of  force  mission  as  presented,  and  that  it  perhaps 
biased  the  over  all  rankings.  The  squadrons  were  compared  without  the 
economy  of  force  offense,  but  the  results  remained  the  same. 

Three  other  questions  arose  from  the  comparisons,  the  first  was 
the  imnact  of  placing  heavier  armor  in  all  three  squadrons;  the  second 
was  the  impact  of  an  air  cavalry  troop  organic  to  the  light  and  heavy 
squadrons;  and  the  third  was  the  impact  of  the  increased  span  of  con- 
trol in  the  light  and  heavy  squadrons  after  gaining  the  air  cavalry 
troop. 

In  an  attempt  to  answer  the  first  question  I made  a comparison  of 
the  three  available  heavy  cavalry  vehicles  and  drew  the  following  con- 
c lusions,^ 

The  M-551  is  quieter  and  leaves  less  of  a diesel  signature  than 
the  K-60A1  and  the  Ii-60A2,  It  is  capable  of  swimming  and  it  is  fast 
and  has  good  maneuverability.  It  carries  both  a 1 52-mm  conventional 
round  and  an  optically  guided  missile.  The  missile  is  most  effective 
at  ranges  from  1000  to  5000  meters  and  the  conventional  round  is  most 
effective  at  800  to  1 100  meters,  which  gives  the  M-551  good  direct 
fire  capability  in  the  short  and  long  ranges.  The  H-551  carries  a 
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basic  Load  of  twenty-nine  rounds  (20  conventional  and  9 missiles) 
which  gives  it  less  sustainability  than  the  PT-76  and  the  T-62.  It 
also  carries  less  than  the  M-60A1  (63  rounds),  and  the  M-60A2  which 
carries  13  missiles  and  33  1 52-mm  conventional  rounds.  The  nine  mis- 
siles in  the  K-551  may  be  expended  r ’Cicly  and  this  will  severly  limit 
its  direct  fire  capability  and  ability  to  support  scout  elements.  Its 
operating  range  of  370  miles  is  l>etter  than  the  310  of  the  M-60A1  and 
the  280  miles  of  the  K-60A2.  The  M-351  is  lightly  armored  and  more 
susceptible  to  both  direct  and  indirect  fires  than  the  other  vehicles. 
The  fire  control  reliability  of  the  K-551  is  less  than  the  M-60A1  and 
it  suffers  from  frequent  malfunctions.  The  conventional  amm.unition  is 
not  as  reliable  as  the  105-mm  round  and  frequently  misfires.  The  mis- 
sile is  delicate.  The  automotive  and  armament  maintainability  of  the 
vehicle  is  not  as  good  as  the  M-60A1,  The  M-60A1  is  heavib’'  and  more 
survivable.  It  is  also  more  maintainable  because  of  the  high  density 
of  repair  parts  available  in  the  division.  The  105-mm  round  is  less 
accurate  at  che  1100  r,o  5000  m^ter  ranges  but  can  kill  enemy  armor  in 
excess  of  3000  meters.  There  is  also  a difference  in  the  time  of 
fligiit  of  the  missile  that  makes  the  M-551  and  ’-'-60A2  more  vulnerable 
r.o  enemy  fires.  The  rate  of  fire  for  the  M-60A1  is  six  rounds  per 
rilnute  compared  to  four  rounds  per  minute  for  the  K-551  and  11-  0A2. 

i’ho  I'-60A2  has  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  M-60A1,  automotive 
maintainability  and  heavier  armor,  but  it  does  not  swim  like  the 
M-951.  It  carries  more  ammunition  (46  rounds),  but  only  thirteen  are 
missiles.  It  also  has  all  of  the  fire  control  pr)blems  of  the  M-551. 
In  selecting  a heavy  cavalry  vehicle  the  choice  would  have  co  be  the 
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I.-fiOAl,  The  lor.:;  in  ntea.Lthj  inabjlity  to  swim,  and  operating  range 
differential  is  off-set  by  a greater  arrount  o^  ammunition,  rate  of 
fire,  survivability,  maintainability,  and  reliability. 

The  three  squaarons  were  ri'valuated  with  the  K-60A1  as  the  heavy 
cavalry  vehicle,  with  and  without  t t.-conomy  of  force  offense  mis- 
sion included.  The  over  all  results  remained  the  same.  For  both  the 
current  squadron  and  the  light  squadron  the  higher  scores  for  surviv- 
ability in  the  delay,  flank  guard  and  economy  of  force  offense  were 
off-sot  by  lower  scores  for  stealth  in  the  screen,  delay,  and  movement 
to  contact/zone  reconnaissance  missions.  Stealth  can  be  an  overriding 
consideration  in  some  missions  as  the  survivability  of  a system  will 
depend  on  its  ability  to  maneuver  without  detection.  Once  the  batti 
starts,  the  ability  of  the  system  to  survive  indirect  and  direct 
fires  is  most  important.  In  the  delay  and  movement  to  contact/zone 
reconnaissance,  survivability  is  important  from  the  beginning.  In 
moving  to,  occupying  and  withdrawing  from  a screen  line  without  de- 
tection and  decisive  combat,  stealth  is  essential, 

ihe  air  cavalry  trooo  provides  the  mobility  differential  that 
the  ground  squadron  requires.  The  armored  ca'alry  squadron  is  a unit 
that  will  frequently  be  employed  with  little  indirect  fire  and  close 
air  support,  yet  is  expected  to  be  able  to  function  by  itself.  The 
requirement  to  move  over  great  distances  to  conduct  flank  security  or 
to  thicken  a defense  sector  requires  a great  amount  of  mobility.  The 
mdssions  also  require  the  squadron  to  provide  warning,  counter-recon- 
naissance, reconnaissance  and  fire  power.  The  air  cavalry  increases 
the  reconnaissance  capability,  provides  for  fast  massing  of  anti-armor 
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weapons,  and  aids  in  echelonnent  of  forces  for  a delay  or  active  de- 
fense. The  aircraft  can  locate  the  enemy,  clear  routes  for  the  ground 
forces  and  constantly  harass. 

The  employment  of  the  air  cavalry  troop  in  support  of  the  heavy 
and  light  squadrons  would  be  the  sa-e  as  described  for  the  current  TOE 
squadron  (modified). 

The  air  cavalry  troop  increases  the  observation  capability  in  the 
screen  for  both  the  heavy  and  light  squadrons  but  the  light  squadron 
still  has  more  observation  elements.  The  stealth  of  both  squadrons  is 
improved  but  the  light  squadron  loses  some  of  its  stealth  when  K-60A1s 
are  substituted  for  M-bbls,  and  the  heavy  squadi-on  recieves  more  rel- 
ative benefit.  If  one  of  the  squadrons  is  required  to  fight  from  the 
screen  position,  the  light  squadron  has  more  weapons  systems,  but  81 
of  the  96  systems  are  lightly  armored.  The  heavy  squadron  has  8l 
weapons  systems,  and  only  4!?  are  lightly  armored.  The  current  squad- 
ron has  only  4!)  lightly  armored  systems,  but  only  78  total  systems. 

Tn  the  delay,  as  in  the  screen,  the  heavy  squadron  has  more  sur- 
vi’/able  weapons  systems  than  the  Ijght  or  current  squadron.  It  is 
equal  to  the  current  squadron  in  stealth  but  has  less  than  the  light 
squadron.  The  air  cavalry  troop  assists  all  three*  squadrons  to  move 
both  laterally  and  rearward.  The  overriding  factor  in  this  compari- 
son is  that  the  heavy  squadron  has  the  advantage  in  its  ability  to 
stand  and  fight  until  the  last  possible  moment. 

The  air  cavalry  troop  aids  all  three  squadrons  in  increasing  the 
width  and  depth  of  the  flank  guard.  It  assists  in  halting  the  enemy 
with  its  stand-off  capability  and  furnishes  protection  while  the 
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f^round  vehicles  move  laterally  and  rearward.  If  forced  to  stand  and 
fi^ht  in  order  to  protect  the  flank  of  its  parent  division,  the  heavy 
squadron  has  superior  capability  with  21  more  tanks  tnan  the  light 
squadron  and  9 more  tanks  than  the  current  squadron. 

The  air  cavalry  troop  affords  ' three  squadrons  an  increase 
in  their  density  of  weapons  and  an  increase  in  stealth.  It  also 
strengthens  their  ability  to  conduct  a hasty  defense.  The  heavy  and 
current  squadrons  have  tanks  readily  available  to  overcome  enemy 
strong  points.  If  the  light  squadron  attaches  tank  platoons  to  its 
troops  it  loses  some  of  its  stealth,  and  the  smaller  number  of  tauKs 
gives  it  less  offensive  capability.  If  required  to  conduct  a hasty 
defense,  the  heavy  squadron  is  the  better  of  the  three  followed  by  the 
current  and  light  squadrons. 

In  the  economy  of  force  offense,  the  heavy  squadron  is  the  most 
survivable  and  is  more  canable  of  bringing  its  heavy  armor  forward, 
'A'ith  better  direct  fire  suppression  capacity,  the  opportunity  tr  uti- 
lize the  air  cavalry  troop  is  improved. 

The  economy  of  force  defense  capabilities  are  the  same  as  de- 
scribed for  the  delay. 

The  addition  of  the  air  cavalry  troop  increases  the  performance 
of  the  light  and  heavy  squadrons  in  proportion  to  their  origii.al 
performances  and  the  heavy  armor  cavalry  squadron  rem.ained  the  best 
over  all  squadron,  (.lee  Fig,  9-7). 

Adding  the  air  cavalry  troop  to  the  light  and  heavy  squadrons 
increases  the  span  of  control  for  both  the  troop  and  squadron  comman- 
ders. The  span  of  control  becomes  equal  for  all  three  squadrons. 
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'''hie  chapter  deternined  that  the  best  organization  to  perform  the 
missions  required  by  its  parent  division  is  the  heavy  armor  cavalry 
s^iuadron  v/ith  an  air  cavalry  troop  as  configured  for  the  current  TOE 
squadron  (modified). 


CHAPTER  6 


C0MCLU.PI0N3  AND  RECOMMENDATION 
CONCLUCIONC 

Throughout  history  technicians  and  tacticians  have  sought  to 
provide  their  armies  with  the  "unfair  advantage,"  the  tactical  or 
technical  advantage  that  provides  an  army  combat  superiority.  For 
over  2000  years  that  unfair  advantage  was  cavalry.  The  battlefield 
has  always  been  lethal  relative  to  the  available  weapons  systems  and 
the  challenge  is  to  overcome  the  letnality.  History  has  shown  that 
wh"n  one  army  developed  an  advantage,  another  developed  an  equalizing 
or  superior  system.  The  Persians  defeated  the  Greeks  with  cavalry  and 
the  Greeks  developed  a better  cavalry  to  defeat  the  Persians.  This 
story  has  repeated  itself  throughout  history;  the  Carthaginians  and 
the  Romans,  the  French  and  the  K 'sians,  and  the  Germans  and  the 
Soviets.  Cavalry  has  seen  its  finest  times  when  a military  leader  has 
either  innovated  or  improved  on  traditional  employment.  With  the  pro- 
11  feratlon  of  aircraft  and  armored-tracked  vehicles  since  World  War  I, 
no  one  army  has  superior  technological  mobility,  only  a num.erical  su- 
per.i  ority. 

History  has  shown  that  it  is  a mistake  to  place  too  much  or  too 
litllr^  reliance  on  one  particular  system,  yet  there  are  those  who  will 
maintain  that  a single  system  is  an  end  in  itself. 

luring  this  study  the  need  for  cavalry  with  its  multi-mission 
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cariacity  was  clearly  established.  Nothing  really  new  emerged  in  the 
discussion  of  the  required  cavalry  missions,  only  a reaffi’'  ation  of 
the  traditional  missions  of  reconnaissance,  security,  offense  and  de- 
fense . 

tieneral  Gavin  was  not  the  firs  lo  realize  the  value  of  using 
aircraft  for  ground  reconnaissance,  but  he  seems  to  be  one  who  recog- 
nized its  value  as  sky  cavalry  in  the  modern  sense. 

It  is  not  new  for  ground  forces  to  utilize  aircraft  to  kill  enemy 
forces,  but  it  is  new  for  ground  forces  to  utilize  rotary  wing  air- 
craft that  are  capable  of  spending  extended  periods  in  the  area  of 
action,  perform  reconnaissance  missions,  and  provide  the  direct  fire 
capability  of  air  cavalry. 

It  is  a conclusion  of  this  study  that  air  cavalry  provides  the 
unfair  technical  and  tactical  advantage  that  makes  the  cavalry  squad- 
ron superior  to  any  other  combat  organization.  The  air  cavalry  troop 
pi-ovidos  the  mobility  differential  that  the  ground  squadron  requires. 
This  unit  enhances  the  possibility  of  the  squadron  participating  in 
its  ti-aditional  role  of  exploitation  and  pursuit.  The  aircraft  can 
locate  the  enemy,  clear  routes  for  the  ground  forces,  and  constantly 
harass.  The  attack  helicopter  is  a fact  of  life.  The  AAH  will  even- 
tually replace  the  AH-1 , but  there  is  at  present  no  other  choice  of 
systems.  The  army  has  adopted  the  attack  helicopter  concept  and  the 
concept  of  air  cavalry.  The  arguments  in  Chapter  4 did  not  resolve 
the  problem  of  placement  of  the  air  cavalry  troop  but  there  was  never 
a question  of  the  need  for  this  capability  in  performing  cavalry  mis- 
sions, fhe  arguments  against  making  the  troop  organic  to  the  squadron 
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in  the  concentration  of  limited  and  valuable  assets  in  one  unit. 

While  it  is  my  judgement  that  the  air  cavalry  troop  should  remain  or- 
f'anic  to  the  squadron,  that  question  lies  outside  of  the  scope  of  this 
study,  '"he  point  is  that  a cavalry  squadron  operating  in  Europe  or 
the  I iddle  East  must  have  air  cavaliy  assets  available  to  it  whenever 
it  is  committed  in  performing  cavalry  missions  for  the  division. 

It  is  a conclusion  of  this  study  that  the  K-60A1  or  a future  main 
battle  tank  replacement  is  the  best  heavy  cavalry  vehicle  with  the 
nf'cessary  characteristics  of  fire  power,  shock,  survivability,  relia- 
bility and  maintainability,  and  should  be  made  part  of  the  cavalry 
squadron  TOE, 

It  is  a conclusion  of  this  study  that  the  traditional  cavalry 
missions  of  reconnaissance,  security,  offense  and  defense  are  still 
required  missions. 

It  is  a conclusion  of  this  study  that  the  heavy  armor  cavalry 
squadron  is  the  best  and  most  balanced  medium  and  heavy  ground  cavalry 
organi'/.ation  that  satisfies  the  multiple  mission  requirements  of  the 
division. 

It  is  a conclusion  of  this  study  that  the  heavy  armor  cavalry 
squadron  with  tho  air  cavalry  troon  as  modified,  nrovides  the  host 
balance  of  light,  medium,  and  heavy  cavalry  that  is  required  to  give 
the  cavalry  squadron  the  unfair  advantage  of  tactical  mobility,  fire- 
power, shock,  reliability,  sustainauility , and  survivability. 


kECnW'iKNDATION 

'"hat  the  armored  and  mechanized  division  armored  cavalry  squadron 
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TOI\  b(-  ch.-iDfiod  tn  rofloct  i.ho  or/'nnizati  nn  and  equlnment  as  shown 
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